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A War Boom on Our Threshold But It Does Not Help 
the Masses—Big Concerns Get Chief Benefit 
Article Five of 


American Business and the Great War 
By PAUL CLAY 


the outcome of the war; but if 

past experience counts for any- 
thing, this is likely to prove a complete 
error. True, many dividends have been 
suspended or passed, owing directly or 
indirectly to the war or some of its in- 
dustrial results; and yet it is entirely 
probable that a majority of these will be 
resumed before the issue is very near to 
a final decision. Business, instead of 
waiting to see the outcome, quickly re- 
adjusts itself to the new conditions, and 
then goes straight ahead with all its vim 
and vigor. In so far as war has bad ef- 
fects upon industry, these effects are 
confined to a period occupying a fourth 
or a fifth of the first part of the war, and 
another period beginning after the treaty 
of peace and lasting for a long or a short 
time according as the war inflation is 
great or small, 

In this connection it is very necessary 
to define what we mean by the ordinary 
word “business.” In using the word 
reference is had not to the condition of 
the masses of wage-earning and salaried 
people, but rather to the condition of the 
proprietor, the employer and the corpora- 


¥age is a very general notion 
abroad that business must await 


tion. From this point of view labor is 
virtually nothing but one of the raw ma- 
terials which the capitalist or employer 
must buy. and use in turning out his 
product or running his plant. Business 
refers to the men who manufacture or 
sell something on their own accounts, 
and not to the men who sell merely their 
time or services; and hence it is that 
“business” may be very good even when 
the prosperity of the masses is below 
average. Indeed, one of the things that 
makes business good is to have wages 
low as compared with commodity and 
goods prices ; and this very same thing is 
detrimental to the great majority of 
people. 

Wars bring about a boom in business, 
but they do not cause any similar boom 
in the general welfare ; and this is a con- 
spicuous distinction which has been 
widely ignored by both our learned col- 
ei economists and our practical men. 

ithout recognizing this distinction one 
is certain to get an utterly false notion of 
the characteristics of a war boom. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, for example, while the 
prosperity of the firm or joint stock com- 
pany grew so rapidly after 1862 the wel- 
fare of the masses declined. In 1861 
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there were 1,609,852 savings bank de- 
positors in the United Kingdom; and 
their deposits amounted to $199,423,080. 
But in 1865 the number of depositors had 
fallen to 1,457,567 and their deposits to 
$184,531,233. In normal times both 
numbers and deposits would have in- 
creased substantially each year. 

Wages rise during great wars, and 
after the early part of the conflict labor is 
pretty fully employed; but the cost of 
living is so increased that the higher 
wages will not purchase as much of the 
necessities of life as in times of peace. 
It sometimes happens, as it did in the Na- 
poleonic wars, that for a short period of 
time wages go up faster than the cost of 
living, thus helping the laboring classes ; 
but this is the exception and not the rule, 
and does not occur during any long pe- 
riod of time. These points are fairly 
well illustrated by measuring wages in 
cash and then in pints of wheat. During 
the period from 1780 to 1790 the wages 
of the country laborer in Great Britain 
averaged about eight —- per week, 
whereas from 1 to 1 they aver- 


aged eleven shillings. Yet the seemingly 


low wage would buy 80 pints of wheat, 
whereas the 11 shillings would buy only 
60 pints. 

In the United States during the Civil 
War the boom did not begin until 1863; 
and from 1863 to 1866 wages rose about 
43 per cent. in money. Simultaneously, 
however, the cost of meats rose an aver- 
age of about 70 per cent. Dun’s index 
number of the cost of clothing was $21.14 
in 1861, and $73.48 in 1864. The aver- 
age for dairy and garden products simul- 
taneously rose from $10.81 to $26.05; 
and that of other foods from $7.65 to 
$27.30. Business was good, because 
prices were so high that manufacturers, 
producers and dealers in goods were ob- 
taining huge margins of profit; but the 
finances of the masses of people were in 
bad shape, and their standard of living 
was forcibly reduced. This of course is 
unfortunate, but we are not here discus- 
sing either sociology or ethics, and we 
are, on the contrary, merely setting forth 
the hard facts of war. 

Most of our readers are interested in 
the kind of business. which means big 
business, and means also additional divi- 
dends upon stocks and fewer defaults on 
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bonds and notes. It is beyond their 
power to improve or alter the sociologi- 
cal evils of war; and it is surely interest- 
ing to observe to what extent the busi- 
ness of the big man, the employer or the 
corporation really does expand. Great 
Britain during the Civil War was an on- 
looker just as we are now, and after the 
initial severe depression was over in her 
business there was an immense increase 
in the operations of nearly all large firms, 
corporations or joint stock companies. 

For instance, in 1859 before the war 
began the mileage of new railway built in 
the United Kingdom was only 460, 
whereas in 1863 there were 771 miles 
built. The cotton famine resulted in a 
great number of new companies orga- 
nized for the purpose of developing cot- 
ton plantations in Egypt, India, Brazil 
and other countries. From October, 
1862, to the close of 1865, the boom grew 
so rapidly as to become really dangerous 
inflation, similar to that which prevailed 
in this country in the spring of 1907. In 
1862 the number of joint stock com- 
panies formed was only 165; but it grew 
to 790 in 1863, 997 in 1864 and 1,034 in 
1865. These companies in the aggregate 
had a capitalization of more than 
$3,000,000, which is at the rate of 
$1,000,000,000 per annum, whereas even 
now with our population of nearly four 
times that of Great Britain in 1865 we 
raise only about $2,500,000,000 of abso- 
lutely new capital per annum. 

At the time of the Napoleonic wars the 
principal type of corporation was the 
joint stock bank. In 1793 there were 
about 350 of these, but by 1797 the two 
panics had reduced them to 280. Never- 
theless, such was the boom in business 
that in 1809 there were 702, in 1812, 825, 
and in 1814, 940. Furthermore, the 
boom ended with the war, and by 1817 
the number was down to 752, while in 
1832 it was down to 636. 

Boom conditions are better reflected by 
iron and steel than by other commodities, 
because iron goes so largely into new 
construction work. In normal times 
probably a quarter to a third of the total 
amount of iron consumed is used for en- 
tirely new construction and equipment 
work. If, then, it is found that there 
was a big increase in iron output this 
wouid seem to be proof positive that the 
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boom was very extensive. Therefore it 
is highly significant that the British out- 
put of iron increased from 68,000 tons in 
1788 to 125,000 in 1796, 250,000 in 1806, 
and 400,000 in 1820, The number of 
furnaces was 169 in 1806 against only 
121 in 1796. Likewise during the Civil 
War, our own iron production at least 
after the early depression was over, 
enormously increased. First, it fell from 
821,223 tons in 1860 to 653,164 in 1861; 
and then it gradually rose to 703,270 in 
1862. In 1863 it increased by leaps and 
bounds to 846,075, and in 1864 it was 
1,014,282 tons. 

British foreign trade during the Na- 
poleonic wars was terribly injured, be- 
cause Europe then constituted almost the 
entire civilized world, and many of the 
European ports were closed. Neverthe- 
less, from 1807 to 1814 exports increased 
from 37,245,877 pounds sterling to 45,- 
494,219 pounds. Prior to 1807 there had 
been almost no growth, but the more sig- 
nificant point is the manner in which this 
trade slumped after the war. It reached 


its minimum in 1826 when exports 
amounted to only 31,536,723 pounds. 


During the few years prior to the war 
the amount of cotton consumed in the 
United Kingdom averaged about 30,000,- 
000 pounds yearly, but in 1806, a year of 
military disaster, it was 57,500,000 
pounds, and in 1810, 123,700,000. 

Wool consumption in the United 
States during the Civil War increased 
from 60,200,000 pounds in 1860 to 142,- 
000,000 in 1865; and our soft coal pro- 
duction grew from 13,000,000 tons to 
21,200,000 during the same period. Our 
petroleum output increased from less 
than 50,000,000 gallons in 1860 to nearly 
110,000,000 in 1863. 

To the sceptics all these figures will 
still lack something of carrying convic- 
tion ; for the real question is how are the 
incomes of business men affected during 
the war. There is also the additional 
question as to how much of the apparent 
increase in income is genuine, and how 
much is due merely to the depreciation in 
the value of currency. Let us therefore 
answer both questions at once; and for 
the sake of applying the severest test, let 
us answer by reference to the British ex- 
perience in the Napoleonic wars. 

In 1792 the taxable income of Great 
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Britain, as distinct from Ireland, was 
about 125,000,000 pounds sterling. By 
1806 it had increased to 170,000,000 
measured in the money of 1792 rather 
than in the inflated money of the time; 
and by 1814 it was about 188,000,000 
pounds. Here was an increase of 36 per 
cent. up to 1806 and 50 per cent. to 1814. 
Furthermore, of the total gain about 46,- 
500,000 pounds resulted from wider 
margins of profit rather than from mere 
increase in population. 

At that time the population of Great 
Britain was as an average somewhat un- 
der 12,000,000 people, and here is then a 
gain in absolute profit of about four 
pounds per capita of total population. 
But as already pointed out these addi- 
tional profits did not go to the total pop- 
ulation, they went to a small proportion 
of it, probably about a third or a fourth. 
Hence to the business men who consti- 
tuted that third, the gain was 12 pounds 
per capital instead of 4. This includes 
business men and their families, and plac- 
ing the average family of that time at 
6 persons, this per capita gain meant an 
increase of 72 pounds annually in the 
income of the entire family of the typical 
business man. A substantial portion of 
the income of the wealthier classes in 
England consists of rent; and rentals of 
land and houses in England and Wales 
increased from about 24,000,000 pounds 
in 1803 to 52,000,000 in 1817. 

In spite of the war loans, interest rates 
even during a great conflict are an ex- 
cellent measure of the volume of general 
business. Especially in the earlier part 
of a war the increase in government bor- 
rowing is largely offset by a decrease in 
private borrowing. At any rate the fact 
is that during great wars interest rates 
after the initial rise tend to decline until 
a boom in business sets in, and then they 
advance more and more. Rates in New 
York fell from an average of 68 per 
cent. in 1860 to about 4.5 in the first half 
of 1863, and the Bank of England rate 
was only 2.53 per cent. in 1862, against 
5.27 the previous year. The boom start- 
ed in England in the latter part of 1862, 
and in the United States about a year 
later, and interest rates correspondingly 
rose. 

Now the total volume of business done 
in any country may be likened to an im- 
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mense heap of coal to be handled, and 
the volume of money or capital may be 
likened to the shovels with which to 
handle it. Interest rates are the prices 
paid for the use of the shovels. Now, 
with the number of shovels remaining 
approximately the same, the interest or 
rent they will command rises according 
as the heap of coal increases—bearing 
in mind that the whole heap must be 
shovelled over every year. It is easy to 
see then that interest rates are really a 
very fine measure of the activity of gen- 
eral trade. Hence it is most significant 
that from 1862 to 1864 the average Bank 
of England rate rose from 2.53 to 7.41 
per cent. ; and that from 1863 to 1865 the 
average of New York interest rates rose 
oe about 4 15/16 per cent. to nearly 


Those who believe that a war boom is 
not coming this time, or that the rise in 
the stock market has already overdis- 
counted any boom that may come, are 
likely to find themselves mistaken. These 
booms are not short-lived. That of the 
Napoleonic wars began in 1799 and last- 
ed through 1814, but of course events 
moved much slower then than they do 
now, and we should not now expect a 
corresponding boom to last anywhere 
near as long. In the United States the 
Civil War boom, which began the latter 
half of 1863, continued into the early 
seventies. Ever since that time our in- 
dustrial machinery has acquired a more 
rapid motion, so that there is now little 
or no prospect of any seven to ten year 

m. 

Some of the developments which, in 

view of past experience and present con- 


Note: In the next article, Mr. Paul 


great wars upon business, with particular reference to the United States. 
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ditions, we may reasonably expect are 
the following: 

A big rise in commodity prices, due to 
war orders and to the withdrawal of mil- 
lions of men from industrial occupations. . 

A great widening of margins of profit, 
first, on munitions and supplies, and then 
on other goods and commodities in gen- 
eral. 

A huge increase in merchandise ex- 
ports, due to the crippling of Europe’s 
commerce, and to the demand for our 
foodstuffs and munitions of war. 

A fairly complete re-employment of all 
those out of work in consequence of the 
general broadening of business activity. 

A rise in per capita wages, resulting 
from the insistence of labor unions upon 
larger incomes with which to meet the 
higher prices, and from their readiness 
to take advantage of the situation. 

A considerable increase in incomes of 
business proprietors and corporations— 
more than offsetting the rise in prices. 

The development and growth of ex- 
travagance throughout the country, en- 
gendered by artificial prosperity and ris- 
ing wages and incomes. 

A sharp upward movement of interest 
rates, beginning after the war boom be- 
comes well developed, and resulting more 
from business activity than from govern- 
ment borrowing. 

A great expansion of bank loans, and 
probably also of bank note circulation, 
as a means of handling a larger volume 
of trade. 

A further rise of both stock and bond 
prices until the war boom puts interest 
rates so high as to make bond incomes 
unattractive, and a rise in stock prices 
even after that. , 


Clay will discuss the after effects of 
See 


next issue of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 


Hints for Investors 


ON’T j pre at the conclusion that the margin of safety as shown by what 


is le 
a a small part in many cases. 


t over after paying interest charges tells the whole story. 


It tells 


There are so many factors that affect this 


margin that some much closer analysis must be done before one can arrive 


at a final decision. 





DON'T think because a company is paying dividends that it must be in a 

strong position. Some of the weakest railroads in the country have paid 
dividends when they ought to have been conserving their resources by put- 
ting the money back into the property in the form of betterments and im- 


provements. 

















Tricks in Steel Stock Manipulation 


How Traders May Nip Profits Ahead of Insiders 
BY H. M. JACOBY 


[NOTE.—Statistical Articles by Mr. Jacoby appear fortnightly in the financial 
press of New York, London, Berlin, Vienna and Berne.] 


LTHOUGH this eventful century 
is already claimed to be that of 
electricity, of the airship and of 

= Billy Sunday there is still a 
pronounced justification in the fact that 
it may be called the century of steel. 

And as long as the dreaming Chinese 

republic with a quarter of this earth’s 

population is not crossed by thousands 
of rails, and the “every hour a boat” to 

Europe remains an as yet unsolved 

problem of the future, the investor in 

steel stocks may still be buoyant with 
commercial optimism. Remembering 

Anatole France’s saying, that a tre- 

mendous magnet held over the edge of 

the earth would transform it into rub- 
bish, he arises from his steel bed, leaving 
his steel apartment house through a steel 
elevator over the steel rails in a steel 
subway car to his steel office building, 
where he after entering a board room 
finds a rather queer result of his passing 
show, viz. : 

Dividends on the common stocks of 
the six leading steel companies : 





United States Steel Co............ 0% 
Bethlehem Steel Co............... 0% 
Republic Iron & Steel Co.......... 0% 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.......... 0% 


Lackawanna Steel Co............ 0% 
Crucible Steel Co................ 0% 
After this rather discouraging contem- 
plation he goes a little deeper into the 
problem, learning of the bad example 
given by the watering policy of former 
days, of the history of the tremendous 
fluctuations in iron, which made a policy 
of conservative disbursements indispens- 
able; in fact, the table above would look 
rather different were the actual earnings 
of the respective companies produced. 
By degrees he begins to regard the low- 
priced steel share as an interesting ob- 
ject for short run speculation, especially 
as abundant reports about the steel situa- 
tion, combined with utterances of more 
or less prominent men keep the stock in 
pretty active motion. Here it is that in- 





vestors undergo sometimes rather bad 
experiences. An optimistic Jron Age re- 
port leads to a quick purchase, and the 
astonishment is considerable when in- 
stead of the anticipated rise—which may 
occur—a downward movement takes 
place; this being due to the fact that the 
Ironmonger in London holds a slightly 
different opinion, and the arbitrage 
crowd checks the New York rise; this 
may chiefly be due to the fact that the 
Iron Age as the organ of the producers 
always will be inclined to display as 
much optimism as the circumstances 
permit, whereas the Jronmonger’s policy 
as the organ of the traders usually has a 
critical trend. 

Another factor worthy of consideration 
may be found in the publication of rail- 
road buying orders; the trader usually 
hopes in this case, that the news ticker 
gives him a certain advantage over the 
average investor who will read the order 
in the evening papers and often is unable 
to catch the market for the same day. 
Here it is advisable for the trader to sell 
out as soon as a small profit may be 
realized, as at the slightest rise the selling 
orders of the railroad buying agent and 
his twenty friends on the one side, and 
the steel company’s sales manager and 
his twenty friends on the other side will 
come to the market. Generally speaking, 
it is profitable to compare the date of the 
order with the date of its publication, 
and: at the same time to consider the 
margin of rise between the two dates. In 
this way it may sometimes be possible to 
estimate the buying of the insiders and 
the respective selling menace. 

A third factor not to be overlooked by 
the trader is the following: It is one of 
the cleverest operations of shrewd specu- 
lators never to participate in the rise of 
a leader, but immediately to select a stock 
of the same class, which probably will be 
touched when the crowd has realized 
enough profit from the first one; 
e. g., General Motors-Studebaker. Here 
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it is advisable to take great care, as a 
stock like United States Steel is sub- 
ject to thoroughly different influences 
from, for instance, that of the Bethlehem 
Steel, the recent sensational rise in the 
latter stock amply illustrating this fact. 
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Bethlehem Steel Co., an armament sup- 
ply and shipbuilding enterprise, and the 
trader and investor is obliged to study 
each thoroughly before he operates in 
this highly interesting but risky market. 
It is for this reason that it is difficult to 
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PROSPERITY IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY VARIES IN THE SAME SEASON FOR DIFFERENT 
COMPANIES. 


The following table, which speaks for 
itself throws more light on this remark- 
able appearance : 

The iron line is proportional to the 
prosperity of the steel industry in the 
respective year, being high in a year with 
large sendchaion and good prices, and 
vice versa. The lines representing U. S. 
Steel and Bethlehem Steel are propor- 
tional to the per cent. earned on the 
common stocks, the 10 years average per 
cent. being taken as the dividing line be- 
tween good and bad years. 

So we see that U. S. Steel, chiefly a 
railroad supply concern, is subjected to 
thoroughly different laws from the 


foretell which of the steel companies will 
profit to the greatest extent after the war 
is ended. If at the coming peace con- 
ferences an agreement for future shrink- 
age of armaments is reached, the equip- 
ment concerns, such as U. S. Steel, Re- 
public Iron & Steel, and others may 
possibly profit more than the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., although the latter concern 
before the war showed signs of growing 
succéSs. Generally speaking, the steel 
situation keeps pace with the prosperity 
of the country, and there is no reason 
why those who are bullish on the United 
States of America should not be bullish 
on steel. 




















The Financial Results of Prohibition 


By W. R. COUCH 


WHAT would be the result if the entire 
liquor industry in the United States 
were wiped out? This is the momentous 
issue facing the people now—and yet the 
subject is mot discussed seriously and 
honestly by the press. 
The following figures can be verified by 
consulting the government’s statistics: 





Capital invested in _ the 
liquor industry .......... $1,294,583,426.00 

Annual disbursements other 
ee eee 1,121,696,097.36 

Annual disbursements for 
GED Saade sats cvcuedecal 453,872,553.00 
Ce $2,870,152,076.36 
Out of 257 industries specified by the 


United States Census of 1910, only five had 
a larger amount of capital invested than 
the liquor industry. 

There are approximately 350 lines of busi- 
ness in some way connected with or de- 
pendent upon the liquor industry. The de- 
struction of so great an industry would af- 
fect other industries, including agriculture, 
mining, transportation, insurance, etc. Dis- 
bursements per annum for transportation 
amount to $41,500,000. The farmer during 
1913, according to reports of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, received 
$113,513,971 for grain and other farm prod- 
ucts, and this does not represent the value 
of the products so used as reported in the 
markets of Chicago, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia and other commercial centers, 
but the actual sum received by the growers. 
The full significance of this amount, which 
represents a return of 5 per cent. on an in- 
vestment of $2,270,279,420, can be better 
appreciated when you consult the United 
States Census and see that it exceeds the 
total combined crop of Vermont, Maryland, 
and West Virginia; of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey and Florida; of 
Louisiana (with its great cotton and sugar 
interests), New Hampshire and Utah; or 
Maine, Connecticut, Delaware, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Wyoming. (Page 
545, reports of United States Census, 1910.) 

The values of farm products used are as 
follows : 


Bee Eee eee Feel oe $55,236,64 
EE <-calveh ban anne chen Giants 30,924,335 
ID suena since cei itil 869, 
MN cvaences paadecstanudcetante 7,288,786 
Re ee 11,155,215 
RR PR ES Fate 4,604,4 
DM < stent stsbdeuetsnuceene 2,056,626 
UE ghuss cans cecsiveekiotasswen 751,835 
Other products ...........e+e+: 626,119 


Applying mathematics to the United 
States Census report you will find that dur- 
ing 1913 the liquor interests contributed 
$13,485,460 to farm labor, or a sum suffi- 
cient for the employment of 74,919 persons 
for six months at $30 per month. The 
liquor industry and the allied industries give 
employment to considerably over one mil- 
lion people, and if their dependents are 
considered, a grand total of about four mil- 
lion persons are involved. 

The retail liquor trade alone pays $199,- 
438,882 per annum for rent—and this does 
not include hotels, etc., that will be serious] 
affected. There will be thousands of build- 
ings vacant, with the result, if supply and 
demand mean anything, that real estate 
values will decrease, but taxes will increase 
because of a decreased revenue to State and 
government. 

The amount of insurance carried by the 
retail trade alone is estimated at approxi- 
mately $226,772,180. The annual disburse- 
ments for license fees for 1913 amounted to 
$109,254,044—a goodly sum to make up by 
direct taxation and this does not include 
fees from drug stores, grocery stores and 
such establishments that distribute liquor. 
There is approximately $500,000,000 col- 
lected annually in federal, state, county and 
city taxes from the liquor business which 
will be wiped out by prohibition. There 
would be a deficit in the National Treasury 
under prohibition of at least $325,000,000 
a year. 

What would prohibition and local option 
mean to New York State alone? There are 
152,000 persons employed—annual wages 
paid, $128,000,000; value of product in trade, 

2,000,000; internal revenue tax for 1914, 
$72,000,000; number of farms devoted to 
hops culture, 2,227; acreage, 12,850. 


The Wisdom of Specuriah 


VERILY, he that speculates without stop orders shall have occasion to weep and gnash his 

_ teeth and suffer much loss of finance, enduring great mental anxiety. He shall inquire of 
himself—“Alas, what a fool I am not to have kept the commandments of the experienced!” 

But the cash lost by foolishness or carelessness shall never return. Other cash may be 


won, but not that cash. 


No matter how sure in thy opinion and in thy conceit thou mayst be, yet the market knows 
more than thou, and only the foolish believe that They know it all. 

It is not possible to be always right, therefore use stop orders to guard against the time 
(which will come most unexpectedly) when you are wrong. 


Use stop orders. Then shall thy sleep be peaceful and restful, and thou oF - y the 


feast of the prosperous. 
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What Thinking Men Are Saying 
About Financial, Investment and Business Conditions 


Bankers Express 
Chastened Optimism. 


HE business men of the country 
as a whole are undoubtedly 
feeling a great revival of cour- 
age and hopefulness. The 
strength of the stock market has had 
a good deal to do with the spread of 
this feeling, as it always does. The 
tremendous advance in Bethlehem 
Steel, for example, calls attention to 
the big business being done. by that 
company and the average reader feels 
that other companies, not heard from 
as yet, must also be enjoying a marked 
improvement, though perhaps not to 
the same extent. 

Leading bankers, however, are in- 
clined to give weight to the difficulties 
that must be overcome and to empha- 
size the fact that recovery must be 
slow: 


National City Bank, New York: Of course 
nobody is able to forecast all the effects of 
the war, and this is a great restraining in- 
fluence. There is now a constant creation 
of government securities, and until they are 
absorbed and paid for, they must compete in 
the markets with all other applications for 
capital. In other years, London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Brus- 
sels and other cities that might be named 
have been centers of activity in the promo- 
tion of new enterprises all over the world. 
They were constantly getting together the 
capital to build railways, port works, water 
works, electrical plants, and to open mines, 

lantations and establishments of various 

inds, all of which meant expenditures for 
equipment and labor. Now these markets 
are closed to such financing, and they are 
bound to sell rather than buy such securi- 
ties. 

While our securities have not been coming 
from Europe in any sensational way, there 
is a moderate movement all the time. 
Choice old bonds, secured by underlying 
mortgages, such as are seldom seen in the 
market, are coming out of the strong boxes. 
These conditions are not favorable to rais- 
ing capital for new undertakings. Why 











RINGING THE BELL. 
—N. Y. Sun. 





manufacture new securities for ‘markets al- 
ready gorged? 

There are practically no offerings at this 
time of securities that represent new work, 
and few new enterprises are being inaugur- 
ated; and so it is that many people are out 
of work, and numerous works that a few 
years ago were busy in turning out con- 
struction materials are now free to take con- 
tracts for shrapnel. They have their income 
now from the proceeds of war bonds in- 
stead of from the proceeds of industrial 
issues. 

Reports from the industries and from 
seener centers are of varying tenor, but a 

opeful tone predominates. Bank clearings, 
~~ way earnings and offerings of commer- 
cial paper indicate little change in the situa- 
tion, and the bituminous coal trade, which 























closely reflects industrial activity, makes a 
similar showing. 

E. W. Decker, Pres. Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis: Fundamen- 
tally, the business of the United States is 
sound. But just now the condition is that 
the banks are bursting with money. No- 
body wants to use it. They are afraid. As 
I said before, however, the tendency is in 
the right direction. The country cannot be 
held back forever. The golden flood is 
banking up behind the barriers of uncer- 
tainty and the time will come when it will 
burst through. 

How soon will this happen? It will begin 
immediately, but it may take a year or two 
to get under full swing. 

I feel especially optimistic about the 
Northwest. So far as this section is con- 
cerned, I can see no reason why we should 
not be back to normal condition within a 
year. 

Lewis L. Clarke, President of the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank, N. Y.: In 
general reports indicate an optimistic feel- 
ing, and that bankers and business men are 
handling affairs conservatively. They fully 
realize that the process of recovery will be 
slow. There has been a strengthening of 
the moral fibre in our people, which will in- 
crease our efficiency as a nation and will aid 
in placing us in a position where we will be 
able to compete for a share of the world’s 
trade. 


* * * 


Washington is “Bulling” 

the Industrial Situation. 

THE prosperity propaganda which 

has recently been undertaken by 

the White House through the Depart- 

ment of Commerce includes cheerful 

reports on business conditions. Out of 

90 bank examiners, it is stated, 80 dis- 

cern a permanent improvement in busi- 

ness. The statement given out reads 
in part as follows: 


There has been no time in the last three 
years that merchants and manufacturers 
were such small borrowers, indicating that 
their present capital is sufficient for their 
need, and that borrowed money cannot be 
invested profitably by them. 

Prices for edibles have declined a trifle. 
Business fairly good in grains. Industries 
for supples of war materials, cotton, hat 
manufacturing, iron, metals, copper, shoes, 
textiles, etc., are improving on account of 
the European war. Other industries will 
improve if the war is continued long. Regu- 
lar steel business is picking up. 

Pronounced hopefulness is prevalent in 
nearly every district. Agricultural condi- 
tions are generally excellent,and commer- 
cial lines, with comparatively few excep- 
tions, are enlarging their activities, mainly 
through an increased demand, but in some 
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cases preparation for activity is expected to 
develop with the coming of good weather. 


* * * 


James J. Hill 
Doesn’t Enthuse. 


J J. HILL doesn’t seem to have been 
* carried away by the wave of en- 
thusiasm. He falls back on the general 
strength of the country, but believes 
that too much regulation and too much 
legislation are hampering business: 


What is there to change present condi- 
tions? Nothing, so far as I can see. There 
is one all-important fact to remember, how- 
ever. Agricultural crops of this country 
have a yearly value of $10,000,000,000, or 
more than gold mines of the world produce 
in 25 years. With a backing like that, no 
one or no one thing, unless it be the cheap, 
demagogue politicians, can keep this coun- 
try back. 

A. L. Mahler, President Union Pacific 
R. R.: The war is not alone responsible for 
business depression. The trouble is with 
our internal affairs. There seems to be a 
lack of confidence. Conditions have reached 
a stage where an operation somewhere is 
necessary. The country is all right and will 
recover when the cure is applied. Railroads 
have been conservative in their purchases 
and await a change in business conditions. 

C. M. Schwab: I am an optimist on the 
future of American manufacturers and in- 


























SPEAKING OF “DOLLAR EXCHANGE.” 
—Northwestern Banker. 
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dustries, and believe we have possibilities 
for great development ahead. 

The steel business during the last year 
has been poor, but Bethlehem Steel has 
been fortunate through being fitted to manu- 
facture the special lines so greatly in demand 
in Europe. I believe it is quite likely that 
we will get a large proportion of Germany’s 
steel trade in Russia after the war. 

The general business outlook is encourag- 
ing. I think the steel business will show an 
improvement in volume of orders, but I 
hardly look for much higher prices. 


* * * 


Minimum Price Crutches 
Now Thrown Away. 


"THERE is general satisfaction at the 

abolition of minimum price nego- 
tiations by the Stock Exchange. For 
this and other reasons Stock Exchange 
seats have advanced to $50,000, after hav- 
ing sold as low as $34,000 while the Ex- 
change was closed. Minimum prices 
had been maintained for some time 
more out of extreme conservatism than 
because they were needed. A member 
of the special committee having the 
matter in charge said: 


The most potent factor in bringing about 
the decision to do away with the minimum 
price list was the study that has been de- 
voted to foreign liquidation in this market 
The trend of foreign sales has been followed 
as carefully as possible by the committee, 
and it was realized some time ago that there 
was no danger of great pressure from 
abroad. The rapid up-building of our tre- 
mendous balance of trade, representing mil- 
lions of European debt to us, gave assur- 
ance that our stocks and bonds could be re- 
turned to us in great volume and be ab- 
sorbed easily. 

Another influence was the fact that prices 
had advanced in most cases far above the 


—Chicago Tribune. 


minimum quotations. There would have to 
be a panic to carry many current prices back 
to the minimum level, and conditions do not 
point toward any sudden disturbance in the 
security markets. 

£. #4 


Sensational Inflation 
Throughout Europe. 


AMERICANS have very little idea 
of the extent to which the whole 
financial situation in Europe is being 
upheld by main force by the various 
governments. The device of the mora- 
torium is still in force to a greater or 
less extent all over the continent, af- 
fording an artificial support to debtors 
that must otherwise fail. In addition 
to this, the degree of money inflation 
is startling. B.C. Forbes, in the Amer- 
ican, has brought this out more clearly 
than we have seen it anywhere else: 

Since the war began the European banks 
of issue have flooded their countries with 
$2,500,000,000 new paper money, against 
which they have accumulated only $343,- 

000, or 14 per cent. additional gold. 

Against an expansion of $3,570,000,000, or 
70 per cent., in deposits and circulation, the 
gold increase has been less than 10 per cent., 
a fact of disconcerting portent. 

Europe’s gold reserves have risen only 
from $2.63 1,000,000 last July to $2,974,000,000 
last month, whereas circulation has swollen 
from $3,616,000,000 to $6,111,000,000 while 
deposits and circulation combined have been 
soees up from $5,112,000,000 to $8,682,000,- 


The world has never before seen such 
colossal inflation and depreciation of cur- 
rency. 

In addition, all sorts of war loans have 
been foisted upon financial institutions. 

Total war loans to date approach the 
$10,000,000,000 mark. 
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And many more are pending. 

News came yesterday that France has de- 
cided to pay out gold with some freedom to 
prevent serious depreciation of her currency 
and to maintain her exchange on a sound 
basis. The Bank of France can better afford 
to do so than any of its neighbors, as it 
holds as much gold ($814,000,000) as Ger- 
many and England combined, and more 
than Russia. 

Germany would now willingly pay gold 
for imports she directly needs, but her com- 
mercial isolation renders large-scale foreign 
purchases impossible, a position calculated 
to have a better superficial effect upon her 
finances than actual effect upon her fighting 
strength. 

England is figuring upon a huge credit 
here to protect ier slender stock of gold— 
the Bank of England holds only half as 
much reserve ($285,000,000) as the Imperial 
Bank of Germany and one-third of the 
French bank’s total. 

The United States Treasury is to-day the 
greatest reservoir of gold on the face of the 
earth. 

How the gold carried by our Treasury 
compares with that held in Europe may be 
shown thus: 


SE a ee $1,170,000,000 
Bank of France......c.ccccces 814,000,000 
State Bank of Russia......... 753,000, 

Imperial Bank of Germany.... 556,000,000 


i fre 285,000,000 


Currency has depreciated in every Euro- 
pean country. German money has dropped 
16 per cent., and Italy’s more, while even 
the much-vaunted “pound sterling” has 
gone off appreciably. In Germany it has 
— made a crime for individuals to retain 
gold, 

None of the big European banks is now 
paying out gold on demand. Everywhere 
the metal is at a premium—even though the 
ugly fact is disguised as much as possible in 
the leading countries. 

Financiers who look ahead and whose 
vision is not bounded by the rivers sur- 
rounding Manhattan are unable to throw 
restraint to the winds and to embark upon 
new commitments on a gigantic scale, for 
they cannot analyze just what may happen 
when the impending day of reckoning 
abroad arrives and when our enormous war 
orders, the props under our own business, 
are suddenly withdrawn. 


*x* * * 


German People 
Give Up Their Gold. 


GERMANY also has been making 

extraordinary efforts to accumu- 
late gold reserves and the effort has 
been extraordinarily successful. Where 
the gold was coming from has been a 
mystery to outside observers, but light 
is now being shed on it. A recent Ber- 
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lin dispatch to the New York Times 
explains the matter to some extent in the 
following words: 


Such an increase of the gold treasure of a 
central bank in the midst of a war is an un- 
paralleled segoening in the history of bank- 
ing and coinage. his unique development 
has been made possible through the collect- 
ing activities of a small army of volunteer 
helpers and through the patriotism permeat- 
ing all circles of the people. 

t was a woman, Frau Geheimer Kommer- 
zienrat von Borsig, widow of a well-known 
captain of industry, that showed how the 
arsenal of the public’s pocket could be made 
to produce millions of “golden bullets,” just 
as necessary and deadly as Krupp’s best. 
Frau von Borsig’s pioneer work was done 
in two small villages of Brandenburg, where 
she owned property; the gold collecting 
campaign she started produced 12,000 marks 
from a poor population of less than a thou- 
sand. 

The press of the country took the matter 
up enthusiastically, and the idea that it was 
an undodgeable patriotic duty to “bring 
your gold to the Reichsbank” ran over Ger- 
many like a prairie fire, with astounding 
results. 


Newspapers have collected gold by 
house to house canvass; school chil- 
dren, soldiers on furlough, all manner 
of associations and mutual benefit so- 
cieties, moving picture theatres, even 
barkeepers have joined in the patriotic 
work of swelling the reserves by col- 
lecting gold from the people. The Ger- 
man ministry recently issued a special 
proclamation appealing to the people 
to exchange their gold for notes, and the 
appeal is meeting with patriotic answer. 
On this the New York Evening Post 
comments as follows: 


In future histories of the war, this procla- 
mation will undoubtedly be considered in 
connection, first, with the Reichsbank’s sus- 
pension of gold redemption of its notes, in 
August, and next in connection with the 
statute pow by the Bundesrath on No- 
vember 23, in which the buying or selling of 
German gold coin at a premium was made 
punishable by a fine up to 5,000 marks, to- 
gether with imprisonment up to one year. 
The Berlin Government stands, therefore, 
in the unusual position of formally opening 
the way to currency depreciation, then sup- 
pressing by law the usual indications of 
such depreciation, and then appealing to its 
citizens to give up their gold or currency, 
on the ground that the currency is not de- 
preciated. 

History tells us that when governments 
have tried to keep gold and to sustain the 
public credit by imposing severe penalties 
on bidding a premium for gold, the final 
result has been disastrous, 
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Peace Rumors 
Becoming Stronger. 


WHILE as yet there is no authentic 

indication of peace, it is notice- 
able that rumors of peace propositions 
are becoming more numerous. It is 
figured that about $12,000,000,000 has 
already been spent on the war. Evi- 
dently this cannot go on very long. 
Jacob Schiff and James J. Hill have 
both gone on record as predicting that 
the war cannot last beyond next fall. 
The question of what will happen after 
the war is already being discussed as a 
most important factor of our future busi- 
ness situation. Nelson, Cook & Co., of 
Baltimore : 


The paramount question to be considered 
is, What changes may be expected to take 
place after the end of the war? Upon this 
subject opinions differ decidedly. None of 
us, of course, can say when this awful war 
will end, but all of us hope that it will be 
from this time forward of short duration, 
and we think it is pretty safe to believe 
that it cannot possibly last through another 
winter. Therefore, supposing that the war 
will be ended by the autumn, it is safe to 
assume that the United States will at that 
time be even in a stronger financial position 
than it occupies at present, and it is also to 
be assumed that our industrial and commer- 
cial interests will be in better position than 
they now are. A considerable number of 
our industries have been made very prosper- 
ous by demands for materials and products 
to feed and clothe European armies, and 
also for a supply of war materials, both 
raw. and manufactured. This demand 
caused by the war will, of course, cease at 
the end of the war, but from our viewpoint 
the requirements of Europe to replace the 
destruction of crops, railroads, bridges, 
houses, the consumption of the people, and 
especially the opening of the markets of 
Germany and Russia, which are now prac- 
tically deted to this country, will produce a 
demand for American products that will to 
a certain extent make up for the falling off 
which we anticipate at the close of the war. 

Necessarily, it is to be assumed that 
there will be a great demand for capital for 
reconstruction purposes in Europe. On the 
other hand, the present immense strain on 
capital for war purposes will come to an 
end. All European governments will have 
to rearrange their finances, both public and 
private; but this, we take it, will not come 
for a long period after the close of the war, 
It will take many years for Europe to re- 
cover from the destruction of property, cap- 
ital, lives, producing and consuming factors, 
and this will unquestionably decrease the 
purchasing power of these countries and 
there will be a lessened demand for goods 
and commodities. 
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“YOU'RE JUST THE BOY TO CARRY 
THE DRUM.” 
—Spokane Spokesman-Review. 
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det lia British Government 
. | em bated Ble. Fortifying Reserves. 
ENGLISH bankers fully realize the 
smallness of their reserves. The 
Government Treasury itself is now ac- 
cumulating a special reserve in the 
Bank of England called a “currency 
notes redemption account.” This now 
amounts to about 27,000,000 pounds 
against 36,000,000 pounds of new cur- 
rency notes in circulation. The Lon- 
don Times says: 


This has been mounting up at the rate of 
a million a week, set apart +. the purpose 
by the Bank, separately from its own gold 
reserve of about £65,500,000. Though no 
official statement has been made, we have 
reason to believe that the intention of the 
Treasury, as part of its arrangement with 
the Bank is to continue adding to this cur- 
rency note reserve until the whole amount 
of the notes is covered by gold. At the rate 
of a million a week, another ten weeks will 
see this done. 

There will then be in existence a special 
war reserve of gold, under Treasury control, 
itself as large as has often been the total 
held by the Bank; and it will make any re- 
duction in the Bank of England’s own re- 
serve, should this result temporarily from 
foreign exchange operations, a matter of 
minor importance. 


Another precautionary move is the 
effort of the Bank of England to stiffen 
money rates-in the outside market. 
The London Statist says: 


The outside market has quickly responded 
to the Bank of England, and rates have 
moved upwards during the week. It was un- 
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doubtedly time that they should do so, for 
they had been allowed to fall entirely too 
low, and permitted to continue so, altogether 
too long. It is never to be forgotten that the 
war is compelling our Government to buy 
enormous quantities of matériel of every kind 
from the great producing countries, more 
particularly from the United States and Ar- 
gentina. Tistelere, this country is becom- 
ing indebted to other countries upon a very 
large scale; and it is manifest that, if rates 
had been allowed to remain as they were, 
gold, sooner or later, would have to be sent 
abroad to pay for the commodities that were 
being bought in such unprecedent quanti- 
ties. 

It may be asked, Will the rise in rates 
prevent gold shipments? Probably it will 
not do so altogether. For, sooner or later, 
unless we begin to sell upon an unexpected- 
ly large scale, the balance of indebtedness 
will be so entirely against this country that 
some gold must be sent abroad. But, in the 
first place, if money becomes scarce and 
dear here, it will be more profitable to leave 
it here for employment than to send it 
abroad. In the second place, gold would 
not be as useful in, let us say, either the 
United States or Argentina as in London. 
The United States, as we have often pointed 
out, does not need more gold than she has 
at present; and Argentina could -“ ac- 
cumulate the metal in the hope of being 
able some day to resume specie payments. 

a. 


Varied Views 
on the Market 


Wit the public back in the market 

to the tune of 1,283,000 shares in 
one day, and the general interest on a 
scale to remind the Street of the halcy- 
on days of a dozen years ago, brokers 
are naturally feeling cheerful. Never- 
theless, competent observers, as usual, 
take different points of view. Those 
here quoted indicate fairly well the argu- 
ments for the bullish, bearish and medi- 
um positions : 

Thompson, Shonnard & Co.: Optimism is 
increasing, and rightfully, for underlying 
conditions continue to improve. Business 
generally is expanding slowly, it is true, but 
there is an unmistakable upward trend. 
Railroads are making a much better com- 
parative showing in both gross and net; 
steel companies report a better volume of 
business; bank clearings indicate a healthier 
condition; money is plentiful, and the for- 
eign exchange situation, with the prospec- 
tive establishment of large foreign credits 
here, undoubtedly will be satisfactorily ad- 
justed, 

Then the changed attitude of the govern- 
ment toward corporations should be given 
full consideration, for it is a vital factor. 
Railroads have been given an increase in 
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freight rates, passenger rate increases are 
being allowed in many sections, the repeal 
of the Full Crew Law is in prospect and 
State legislative bodies no longer displa 
strong inclinations toward harassing rail- 
roads and large industrial companies. 

W. Erwin & Co.: If, as some think, 
the advance is to be accounted for mainly 
by a strong group of speculators, aided by 
cheap money, by an unparalleled favorable 
balance of trade and by a somewhat more 
promising war outlook, we shall expect to 
see much of the advance undone in the near 
future. While, in our opinion, many of 
the advances, especially in the industrial 
stocks, are warranted by conditions, many 
others are not so warranted. 

We are suspicious of a bull market that 
does not include good bonds and that is 
not, in fact, based upon higher prices for 
bonds. 

Hayden, Stone & Co.: If there should be 
definite indications of the approach of peace 
during the next few months, we should an- 
ticipate that there might be a considerable 
burst of speculative enthusiasm, but it must 
be remembered that the actual advent of 
peace will bring a new set of problems; the 
question of the tariff in this country will 
again become prominent and, in short, an- 
other readustment seems likely to take 
place. This surely cannot approach in 
severity the readjustment at the outbreak 
of the war and later on should be followed 
by a further demand on this country for its 
goods and, perhaps, an era of considerable 
prosperity, but we think it just as well to 
bear in mind that there is likely to be, for 
at least a few months, an interregnum oi 
conflicting influences and considerable irreg- 
ularity in prices. 




















IN A WILDERNESS OF LAWS. 
—Boise Statesman. 





Business Improvement Very Slow 
Money a Shade Firmer—Iron Prices Do Not Yet Recover 


ANK clearings for March and so far in 
B April are larger than in February, but 
the increase is no more than the cus- 
tomary seasonal change which always comes 
with the spring. It cannot be said that the 
clearings show any relative increase in busi- 
ness as compared with February, though 
both February and March did show a com- 
parative improvement over January. 

The same failure of business to revive 
sharply is shown by other statistics. The 

rice of iron, for example, shows a still 
urther slight decline—not important, to be 
sure, but showing that the buying wave has 
not yet struck it. Production of iron for 
March, however, was the largest since May, 
1914, indicating the confidence of iron pro- 
ducers in a better market for the future. 

The April condition of winter wheat is 
low, but the acreage is so large that a big 
crop will be harvested unless damage later 
in the season is greater than usual. A big 
acreage of spring wheat is also being sown. 
What price ali this wheat will bring is prob- 
lematical, owing to the complications result- 
ing from the war. Even with much lower 
prices, however, the total money value of 
the crop would be large. 

The tendency of we | prices con- 
tinues upward. This is a bullish factor on 
business conditions, but is often a little slow 
in making itself felt. 


Money rates, though still very low, are 
showing a slightly firmer tendency. They 
have been, and practically still are, at the 
minimum—that is, at a point so low that 
they cannot have any further decline of im- 
portance. The tendency of both time loans 
and commercial paper must be upward for 
some time to come, but this does not neces- 
sarily imply any great increase for the im- 
mediate future. A period of easy money, 
gradually hardening to rates more remunera- 
tive for bankers, may be confidently ex- 
pected. 

The low per cent. of loans to deposits in 
New York clearing house banks is a strong 
bullish factor for the future. It had been 
feared that the new Federal Reserve system 
might cause an undue extension of loans, but 
the above per cent. shows that this fear is so 
far groundless. 

Liabilities of failures are gradually work- 
ing back toward normal, though still rela- 
tively large. The balance of trade still runs 
heavily in our favor, and we are conse- 
quently importing gold, but in relatively 
small quantities because of the unwillingness 
of Europe to let it go. Building operations 
are sluggish. 

Indications in general favor further busi- 
ness improvement, but growth will be slow 
outside those lines which are directly helped 
by the war. 


A Average Per cent. Per cent. 
Money Bate Money Cash to Loans to 
Prime Com- Rate Pepoess, New Pepesss, New Bradst’s In- English In- 
mercial European York Clearing- Yor Clearing- dex of Com- dex of Com- 
New Y: Banks, house Banks. house Banks. modity Pes. modity Pcs. 
A BOERS. ccccece ° 3% 5 19.5 95.9 9.77 cove 
1918. cccccee 3 5 18.7 97.0 9.62 3,131 
February, 1915......... 3 5 19.1 99.7 9.66 3,003 
5 Oo) 3 3% 26.1 96.5 8.75 2,597 
BPESccccccoce 5 4% 26.0 100.2 9.29 2,717 
- BOER. pccccces 4 a 25.7 99.2 9.09 2,791 
sa BEB. ccccccce 3 3% 27.3 96.8 8.52 2,536 
*Affected by new Federal Reserve System. 
Total Bank Clearings Balance of Gold Balance of Building Business 
Bank of U. S. ovements Trade rations; Failures, 
Excluding —Imports or —Imports or 'wenty Total 
of U. N. Y. Ci Exports ports Cities Liabilities 
(Millions) (Millions (Thousands) (Thousands) (Thousands) (Thousands) 
March, 1915.. $13,740 ET 8): eee e Ex. $170,000* eccccce $26,777 
February, 1915.. 11,907 5,425 Im. $11,672 Ex. 173,604 $29,326 28,675 
March, 1914. 14,254 6,405 Im. 5,210 Ex. 4,943 54,678 23,826 
nf 1913.. 14,140 6,253 Ex. 13,695 Ex. 31,981 46,702 22,564 
s 1912. 14,449 6,032 Ex. 3,117 Ex. 47,834 666 19,837 
1911 13,471 5,850 Im. 3,613 Ex. 22,891 $1,022 17,371 
*Estimated. 
Production UU. S. Steel Price of 
Wholesale of Iron Co. Unfill. = Electro, Winter Winter Babson’s 
Price of (Tons) ponmags Copper Wheat Wheat Bond 
Pig Iron (Thous’ds) (Thous’ds)t (Cents) (Acreage) Condition Average 
fpr, 1915.... $12.15 eseee qeeee 15.8 oceccesece 88.8 e cee 
1915.... 12.28 2,065 _ 4,255 14.8 41,263,000 eve 89.6 
February, 1915 12.40 1,675 4,345 14.4 dosescoces wees 89.0 
April, 1914 13.75 2,348* 4,653* 14.2 36,008,000* 95.6 93.4 
be 1913 15.65 2,763* 7,468" 15.3 31,699,000* 91.6 93.5 
a 1912 13.75 2,405 ,304* 15.7 26,571,000* 80.6 97,9 
1911 14.25 2,188* 3,447* 12.0 29,162,000* 83.3 98.4 
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The Market Outlook 
Are Prices Now High Enough? 


VER since the war panic of 
last July this publication has 
maintained a strongly bullish 
position on the investment 

situation. The reasons for the faith 

that was in us have frequently been 
presented in this column. 

The level of prices has now been re- 
stored substantially to the ante-war 
plane. During a period of one year 
from May, 1913, to May, 1914, the av- 
erage of 50 stocks fluctuated between 
63 and 73. In May and June, 1914, 
the range of this average was from 
66% to 6934. The war panic carried 
it down to 5714—and of course stocks 
went much lower on the curb after the 
Exchange was closed. 

The bull movement of the last few 
weeks brings this average back up to 
70, or above the high point of May 
and June last year, when the war, 
to all appearances, was not yet a fac- 
tor in the making of prices. The war 
panic is a thing of the past in this 
country, so far as security prices are 
concerned, and the previous level of 
the market has been restored. 

The question arises, What next? 
After the recovery from the abnormal 
depression caused by the war, what is 
naturally to be expected? Have prices 
risen far enough to discount the con- 
ditions? 


Cina) 





* * * 


NE of the most fundamental con- 
siderations involved in this prob- 

lem is that the United States has now 
changed from a borrowing nation to 
a lending nation. In the past we have 
always been able to count on a steady 
flow of investment capital to this 
country from Europe. Now the cur- 
rent is reversed and we are not only 
not importing capital but are export- 
ing it to European and other nations. 
France has just placed a $50,000,000 
loan here, for example. This brings 


the total of the advances made by 
American bankers to foreign govern- 
ments close to $250,000,000, which in- 
cludes about $75,000,000 to Canadian 
states and municipalities, and numer- 
ous private credits ranging from $500- 
000 to $3,000,000. Further large loans 
are in prospect. 

The firm which floated this loan to 
France and also the $100,000,000 loan 
to the New York Central, says that 
American railways must pay high for 
their money because foreign govern- 
ments are borrowing here at rates in 
some cases as high as 7 per cent. 
Other borrowers must meet this com- 
petition. 

If this is true, must not existing 
stocks and bonds, quoted on the stock 
exchanges, meet the same competi- 
tion? 

* ~ » 

HE French loan was issued on a 
5% per cent. basis. This is probably 
about the minimum for foreign loans at 
this time. The credit of France has 
always been very high and in spite of 
the big expenditures now forced on 
that nation of frugal investors there 
can be no question at all as to the sound- 
ness of this loan. How does this com- 
pare with the return on the investment 

now obtainable on standard stocks? 

Taking the current market prices 
for our greatest railway systems, we 
find the yield on the investment to be 
as follows: 


Union Pacific at 132......... 6.09% 
Reading at 151............. 5.3% 
Sp, FNS OO Beas cn stigescwenese 5.4% 
Great Northern at 120...... 5.8% 
Pennsylvania at 109.......... 5.5% 


Most of our standard issues, in other 
words, are selling on about the same 
basis as the French loan. 

This is an extraordinary situation— 
that a one-year loan by the French 
government should bring as high a 
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yield on the investment as can be ob- 
tained by putting the money into 
American rails. It is quite true that 
‘the war is a most extraordinary event 
from every point of view. But even 
under such circumstances, can we ex- 
pect our railway stocks to sell on a 
higher basis of yield than a French 
Ss loan? Are not such prices 
igh enough for the moment? 

And if so, what about Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at 39 or U. S. 
Steel common—neither paying nor 
earning a dividend—at 57? 


* * * 


EVEN at this level of prices there 

can be no question that the sound, 
seasoned, dividend-paying railroad 
and industrial stocks of the United 
States are safe investments, and that 
they will sell at still higher prices at 
some future time, which may be more 
distant or less distant according as 
circumstances develop. 

This is peculiarly true of those 
stocks whose dividends have been re- 
duced owing to business depression, 
but which nevertheless represent 
strong companies, able to show good 
earnings under normal conditions. 
Undoubtedly the time will come when 
the best American rails will sell on a 
5 per cent. basis, or even higher, in- 
stead of 5% per cent. as at present. 
But with the investor “time is the es- 
sence of the contract.” The question 
is, When will this happen? 

We confess that we can see no 
sound reason why it. should happen 
just now. True, it is the business of 
the stock market to discount the fu- 
ture. That is presumably just what it 
has been doing since the Exchange re- 
opened last fall. But have we not dis- 
counted about as much prosperity as 
we can reasonably count on for some 
time to come? 

These sentiments are, of course, un- 
popular at a time when everybody has 
caught the buying fever. The public 
wants to see stocks advance further 
and wants to be told that they will ad- 
vance further. But when we subject 
the situation to the acid test of com- 
mon sense, can we find a solid basis 
for higher prices at this time? 
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We are not forgetting the various 

strong features in present condi- 
tions. With commercial paper below 
4 per cent., business men can borrow 
cheaply to finance more business than 
they are now handling. With com- 
modity prices rising, stocks of goods 
on hand tend to appreciate in value 
and thus to help out the profits of busi- 
ness enterprises. The large number 
of “war orders” received in certain 
lines has been decidedly helpful. The 
fact that most of our loans to foreign 
governments carry the qualification 
that the money is to be spent in this 
country tends to help our home busi- 
ness. 

All these points must be remem- 
bered, and for the more distant future 
they warrant optimism. But present 
conditions are not ordinary. Demands 
for capital are unprecedented and 
business as a whole is still dull, 
though slowly improving. 

* * * 


[X a rapidly growing country like the 

United States, what we call “pros- 
perity” is always based to a large ex- 
tent on new construction. If we are 
merely holding our own we are not 
prosperous, as we use the word. And 
new construction is necessarily based 
on new capital. If the quarter of a 
billion dollars that we have loaned to 
foreign governments had gone into 
new railroads or manufacturing plants 
or agricultural development or build- 
ing construction here at home, we 
should have something to show for it 
that would contribute to the perma- 
nent prosperity of our country. In- 
stead of that, a large part of this cap- 
ital is going into the munitions and 
equipment of war, to help along waste 
and destruction abroad. 

Until we have some definite indica- 
tions of peace abroad, we shall without 
doubt continue indirectly to contribute 
a part of our new capital to Europe’s 
internecine orgie. That will necessari- 
ly check new construction at home. 
And that means that our business 
growth must continue slow. It is not 
a good time to build up a top-heavy 
structure of stock speculation. With- 
out becoming bearish, we may reason- 
ably become cautious. 








Appraising Your Low-Priced Stocks 


A Definite Valuation of Certain of the Cheaper Issues 
BY RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 


Article II. 


N our last issue we began this 
series of articles on the various 
; grades of low priced stocks, 
= dividing them into four 
classes: (1) Dividend payers; (2) Pros- 
pective dividend payers; (3) Those with 
an indifferent future; (4) Those which 
may be regarded as more or less worth- 
less. In the remarks we have used a 
plus or minus sign to indicate whether an 
improvement or deterioration is to be 
expected. In that first installment of the 
study we considered class 2 and a num- 
ber of class 3. We continue the consid- 
eration of those in class 3 in this issue. 
So that when the stock is marked plus, 
it means that while its present position 
is indifferent the prospects are that event- 
ually it will move into class 2. 

Corn Propucts REFINING, common 
(3).—There is $49,777,333 common 
outstanding, ahead of which is $29,826- 
866 7 per cent. cumulative preferred, 
with about 17 per cent. back dividends 
unpaid. There has been mighty little 
left for the common after paying the 
5 per cent. dividend on the preferred 
for two years, The change of fiscal 
years obscures the comparative stand- 
ing somewhat, but is sufficient to indi- 
cate the practical hopelessness of the 
common. At the top of the 1909 rise 
the common went only to 26% and the 
highest it has been in eight years has 
been 28. The preferred on a 7 per cent. 
basis reached in 1907 only 88, although 
it has been as high as 93. The pre- 
ferred stock eats up too big a slice of 
the profits, so that no one should hope 
for dividends on the common for an in- 
definite time. Current earnings are 
running at about the same rate as in 
1913. The business is fairly steady, 
but it does not seem able to overcome the 
handicap of its enormous capitaliza- 
tion. 


Denver & Rio Granpe (3).—Has that 
Western Pacific millstone about its 
neck and has been brought to the edge 
of a possible receivership because of it. 
Left to itself the Denver would be a 





good property, able to earn its inter- 
est, pay preferred dividends and have 
something left over for the common. 
But by guaranteeing the Western Pacific 
interest and advancing money all the 
time it has come to the position of the 
Frisco where the feeding was done by 
the subsidiary. West. Pac. has sucked 
the Denver’s blood. Any discussion of 
the Denver's stocks must consider 
what is going to happen in its relations 
with the West. Pac. I should prefer 
to view them at a distance until that is 
settled. Some sort of a readjustment 
of Denver’s capitalization may be im- 
minent. This certainly will not be 
anything bullish on Denver's stocks, 
especially the common. Without the 
West. Pac., Denver’s rating would be 3 
+ on the preferred. Otherwise 4 on both 
classes. 


DisTILLers Securities (3).—Keeps 
on about an even keel so far as busi- 
ness is concerned, although the tend- 
ency of the times is all against it in the 
way of prohibition and other anti- 
booze agitations. Net profits have had 
quite a slump from 1912, coming down 
from $1,021,751 to $653,263 and from 
a showing of 5.01 per cent. on the com- 
mon in 1912 to 1.94 per cent. in 1914. 
There is a new management in the 
company that believes it can give a 
new lease of life. Trend is against the 
company and it is too uncertain to go 
into except with a full knowledge of 
these conditions. Its bonds selling in 
the fifties tell the story more graphi- 
cally than the table of net earnings. 
Bull talk and pool operations are the 
only hopes. In 1912 it was paying 2 
per cent., but never got above 36%, 
which is an indication of what the 
market thinks of the stability and per- 
manence of whatever dividends may be 
earned. 

INTERBOROUGH MEtT., common (3).— 
There are some strong points about 
the company, but the influence does 
not get beyond the preferred stock. 
Sentimentally the common shares par- 
ticipate in market movements almost 
every time, but fundamentally there is 
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nothing to bull the stock. Whatever 
extra or additional dividends the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit puts into the 
pocket of the Inter. Met. must go to 
the preferred. The Inter. Met. must 
grow through some of its capitaliza- 
tion, notes, etc., before the common 
can see any dividend coming. When 
this stock is down really low it is in po- 
sition to get every puff of wind from 
the market when the preferred is being 
boosted or otherwise; but only on this 
basis should it be dealt in. 
International Paper Common, Rating 
(3—). There is such a tremendous 
amount of it out that in spite of the 
company’s fairly good business, it is not 
likely to pay anything on the stock for a 
long time. Two per cent. was paid in 
1899; nothing since. Furthermore there 
is $22,406,700 preferred, 6 per cent. 
cumulative outstanding, against which 
27 per cent. unpaid dividends has ac- 
cumulated. There is $17,442,800 com- 
mon outstanding. Two per cent. is being 
paid on the preferred. The surplus each 
year (for year ended December 31, 1914, 
it was $689,575 after 2 per cent. on pre- 
ferred) represents only a small part of 
that 27 per cent. accumulated dividends. 
This seems an insuperable obstacle for 
the common. It will be a long time be- 
fore the common can look for anything 
in the way of dividends, if ever. Likely 
it will have to come to some kind of a 
scaling of all stocks if ever the common 
is to get a dividend. On the top of the 
bull market in 1909 it reached only 1934. 
National Enam. & Stamping Com- 
mon. Rating (3—) because the com- 
pany is one doing a highly irregular 
business. Its biggest year was ended 
December 31, 1913, when gross was 
$2,119,968; in 1914 it was $1,532,388. 
Fluctuations of earnings were: in 1910, 
1 per cent.; 1911, 1.10 per cent., and in 
1913, 1.91 per cent. on the common with 
deficits in between. It has not paid any 
dividends on common since 1905, but 
pays dividends on $8,546,000 preferred, 
which absorbs nearly all of its surplus in 
bad years, the sinking funds taking up 
the rest of it or more, thus making a de- 
ficit. In 1903. and 1904 when the com- 
mon paid 4 per cent. dividends the stock 
got as high as 36 which is an indication 
of the general market’s appraisal of the 
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merits of the stock. The company does 
a business in which there is much com- 
petition and in which there may be more. 
Aluminum ware cuts into the enamel 
ware trade and such factors are work- 
ing against it. The stock is decidedly 

and a very indifferent proposition. 

M.K.T. Common, Rating (3—). 
This is a very weak property. Its 
income account has been poor for many 
months and the company is too heavily 
loaded with capitalization; its credit 
poor. Fundamentally it could not earn 
enough to put back into the property any 
considerable amount from income, so 
that whatever real improvement had to 
be done to the property, had to be done 
out of capital, while at the same time 
paying out dividends on the preferred. 
The thing had to break which it did in 
the cutting of the preferred dividend and 
the result is the awful condition of its 
credit—its notes due May 1 sold around 
85, six weeks before maturity. The 
M.K.T. will have to put every cent it can 
earn for years back into the property 
after it has paid its charges. The pre- 
ferred ought not to get dividends under 
a half dozen years—so it may be rea- 
lized what chance the common has. 
Nothing but market or pool movements 
can do much for the common for a long 
time. 

Missouri Pacific. Rating (3—). This 
company is over-capitalized and its credit 
poor. It has too much bonded debt. On 
the other hand, the management is pro- 
gressive and reasonably efficient and the 
company lies in a good territory where 
there are great potentialities for busi- 
ness. Mo. P. has been a case of neglected 
opportunity. If the new management 
or at least new influence can steer it 
through with a drastic cut in the capital- 
ization, it will be a happy outcome. 
There has even been talk of receivership 
but that is not certain to occur. If 
there is talk of scaling and assessing the 
convertible bonds which are the last 
junior issue one can see what chance 
there is for the common stock. Of 
course this issue like some others is en- 
joying every now and then a burst of 
activity on deal talks and pool actions. 
It is likely to have more. But as a pur- 
chase for a pull there are a great many 
rocks in its path. 








Atchison and Southern Pacific Compared 
Stability of Former’s Earnings Explains Difference in Stock Market Quotations 
By SIEGFRIED STRAUSS 


[NOTE—Mr. Strauss was formerly Financial Editor of the Wolff Bureau, the 
official news agency of the Imperial German Government. His knowledge of interna- 
tional issues is founded on travel as well as on a thorough study of investments.] 


HE closing prices of these two 
stocks on April 7 were: Atchi- 
son, 10054; Southern Pacific, 
89. Both pay 6 per cent., yet 

the one is valued 115 points higher than 

the other. Why? 

The two roads show striking similar- 
ities in their physical and financial con- 
ditions. Atchison is a road of 10,900 
miles, from Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast and to the Gulf, while the South- 
ern Pacific in the United States com- 
prises 10,400 miles, and runs from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Coast. 
Both roads are competitors for the New 
Orleans-San Francisco traffic, serving 
the states of Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and California. The following 
statement for the year 1913-1914 shows 
further similarities (all items represent 
millions) : 











Southern 

Atchison. Pacific. 

Gross earnings ...... $111.1 $138.5 
Net earnings ....... 34.3 51.8 
Interest, G86. ..<<coe. 14.1 31.3 
EE $20.2 $20.5 
SD: ddcicwdins 17.4 16.4 
SD <0 cesta chin’ 28 4.1 


The balances available for dividends as 
well as the dividend requirements are 
almost alike. Dividend records for 
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GROSS LARNINGS 


the two roads since 1907 show that the 
Atchison paid on its preferred 5 per 
cent. and on its common stock 6 per 
cent., except in the two years 1908 and 








1909, when the common disbursements 
were 5 per cent. and 5% per cent. only. 
Southern Pacific paid on its stock—there 
is no preferred—6 per cent. dividends 
since 1907. 

Capital stock of the Atchison is $310- 
000,000, made up of $196,000,000 com- 
mon and $114,000,000 preferred, while 
the capital of the Southern Pacific is 
$272,000,000 common. Bonded debt of 
the two roads, on the other hand, is dif- 
ferent; the outstanding bonds of the 
Atchison amount to $313,000,000, those 
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for DIVIDENDS 


of the Southern Pacific to $584,000,000. 
This is, however, easily explained, as 
the Southern Pacific is a holding com- 
pany and owns as such nearly $350,000- 
000 stock of subsidiary companies, which 
in turn are indirect collateral for the 
outstanding bonds of the Southern 
Pacific. 

So far as the earnings of the two 
roads for the current fiscal year 1914-15 
are concerned, Atchison has done re- 
markably well. Gross earnings for the 
first eight months (July 1, 1914, to 
March 1, 1915) show an increase of 
$4,500,000, and the net an increase of 
$3,500,000. Southern Pacific, however, 
shows for the same period very poor 
earnings; gross decreased $7,400,000 
and net $2,800,000. Assuming that the 
remaining four months of the fiscal year 
show like results for the two roads. Atch- 
ison will earn a surplus of $8,000,000 
above dividend requirements, or equiva- 
lent to 10 per cent. dividend on the 
common. Southern Pacific may prob- 
ably earn its dividend of 6 per cent. by 
a very narrow margin. 

Looking at the highest and lowest 
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prices for the years 1913 and 1914, the 
Atchison and Southern Pacific show also 
fundamental differencees: 


Atchison. 

High. Low. 
a {OR ee 100% 891% 
Eeetctyiceccces 106% 90% 

Southern Pacific 

High. Low. 
Ohad: ait 9914 81 
Sis. 5533 C8 110 83 


> ~ 
oy ae" %; 
- of « 





more stable in the market 
than Southern Pacific. The fluctuation 
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of the former amounted to 10% per cent. 
in 1914, and 16% per cent. in 1913, 
while Southern Pacific showed varia- 
tions of 18% per cent. and 27 per cent., 
respectively. The main feature of the 
price movements of the two stocks dur- 
ing 1913-1914 is that the top prices are 
for both years much alike. But in both 
years Southern Pacific reached a much 
lower level than Atchison. 


Summarizing, we find that the splen- 
did earnings of Atchison for the current 
fiscal year and the stability of the price 
of the stock compare with very unfavor- 
able earnings and more erratic price 
movements on the part of the Southern 
Pacific. Besides, the latter road owns 
through stock ownership about 1,250 
miles of road in Mexico, at this time a 
most unprofitable property. The 12% 
per cent. difference in the prices of the 


The Drama of the Stock Market 
Bethlehem Steel Is Center of Present Crisis 


HERE is an element which enters 
largely into human affairs which is 
little understood and whose importance 
is underrated by the average man of 
business. I refer to the dramatic. Most 
of us think only of the theatre when this 
word is spoken, as if the dramatic had 
no other field of expression. But we 
know that there is something within the 
most undemonstrative of us which, given 
the proper incentive at the right moment, 
will produce dramatic action quite out 
of our understanding. Some people 
have a passion for it. To impress a 
multitude of men with a given idea at 
a certain time nothing short of some 
tensely drawn dramatics will suffice. It 
is the scene with the “punch” in the last 
act that saves many a bad show from 
failure. 

It is the shouting, bellowing, dirt- 
throwing revivalist who drives men and 
women down the “sawdust trail” and the 
nickels, dimes and dollars into his own 
pockets, not by his golden eloquence, but 
by sprawling down flat on his stomach 
at exactly the right moment, calling 
down all the wrath of the Almighty on 
the slimy devils in the sweltering, blis- 


two stocks seems, therefore, amply 
justified. 
tering brimstone stew of hell. And if 


it were not for the thunder and the light- 
ning who would remember the rain- 
storms of last summer? So in dealing 
with humans wise men use the dramatic 
to gain their ends. 

Many times since I have made it my 
concern to watch action in the stock 
market have I witnessed the clever use 
of this element of the dramatic being 
put to service of the men who make the 
market. And because it is always so 
that from the very nature of things this 
agency must only be brought into play 
at the end of some sustained effort—an 
intensive climax to grapple the emotions 
of the public with a grip of iron, and to 
hypnotize it into bewildering visions of 
easy wealth to be had from the simple 
process of buying (and sometimes sell- 
ing, also) the shares of some corpora- 
tion either for cash or “on generous 
credit terms”—its appearance has al- 
ways signaled to me the early approach 
of a drastic change in the trend of 
quoted prices. 

Of all the varied incidents that it has 
been my lot to witness in the market in 
the five or six years which I have de 








BONDS AND STOCKS. 


voted to its rather close observation 
none approach in dramatic value that of 
the rise of the stock Bethlehem Steel 
common, in today’s market. To be sure 
the break on the closing day last July 
was notable, but then it was also general. 
All stocks shared alike in it, and all 
markets the world over were demoral- 
ized. But this astonishing thing which 
happened recently was individual, the cli- 
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max to a series of efforts having the one 
end in view. I cannot say that the end 
is at hand, but, understanding the use of 
the element of the dramatic, I may say 
that that which may now come will be 
the anti-climax, and as such must rank 
inferior to the real climax passed. 
Courageous traders will now sell the 
stock in question, and all others as well; 
on rallies from this point on—T. L. S. 


Opportunities in Listed Bonds 
By F. M. VAN WICKLEN 


[NOTE—Mr. Van Wicklen is associated with one of the leading New York bond 
houses and his conclusions may be relied upon as trustworthy.—The Editors.] 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. 
First Mortgage 4% Bonds, Due 1989. 


Yield at present price, about 5.35%. 
HESE bonds are secured by an 
underlying closed first lien on 
fm 1,227 miles of road, including 
= the entire main line of the com- 
pany, at the low rate of $16,300 per 
mile. They are followed by $36,215,000 
junior obligations and by $36,250,000 
capital stock. 

The earnings of this property have 
been declining for some little time, due to 
well-known conditions which have af- 
fected most railroads of this country, par- 
ticularly those in Southern territory. 
For example, the company reported a 
surplus over all fixed charges for the 
year ended June 30, 1913, amounting to 
$1,886,191. For the year ended June 30, 
1914, the corresponding surplus fell to 
$335,771. For the eight months ended 
February 28, 1915, the company report- 
ed a deficit over fixed charges of $239,- 
051. This accounts for the low prices of 
St. Louis Southwestern securities. 

Even with these poor earnings, how- 
ever, the first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds 
of the company are amply protected, as 
is shown below. It seems a favorable 
time, therefore, to obtain them at their 
present price around 75%. When earn- 
ings were running large, as during the 
period 1911 to 1913, these bonds sold 
around 90 to 92%. They have sold as 
high as 993%. 

For the year ended June 30, 1914, the 
poorest for several years past, the com- 
pany reported net income after payment 
of taxes, amounting to $3,354,886. De- 
ducting rentals, equipment trust interest, 






etc., amounting to $790,779, leaves a 
balance of $2,564,107 applicable to the 
$800,000 interest on these first mortgage 
4 per cent. bonds, or over three times 
the required amount. 

This road occupies a promising terri- 
tory which will no doubt show constant 
growth. 





Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. Co. General Mortgage 4% Bonds, 
Due 1993. 

Yield at present price, about 5.65%. 


These bonds are secured by a lien on 
the bulk of the Big Four System and no 
further bonds may be issued except for 
the purpoe of retiring underlying liens. 

This property is part of the New York 
Central System, the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern having purchased in 
the past over $30,000,000 of its common 
stock at a cost; it is understood, of over 
$80 per share. This represents a very 
substantial investment in the Big Four 
property, including control, and is an 
element to be taken into consideration 
in estimating the worth of the company’s 
securities. 

The earning power of the Big Four, 
while nothing extraordinary, is fairly 
substantial, as the following figures, rep- 
resenting the company’s surplus earn- 
ings, after all fixed charges, will show: 

1912. 1911. 1910. 1909. 
$2,344,352 $1,801,615 $1,475,497 $2,776,372 

During the spring of 1913 the prop- 
erty was badly hit by the Ohio floods, 
the loss and damage as a result being 
estimated at $5,000,000. The company 
immediately began to charge off this loss 
in operating expenses, completing the 
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task by June 30, 1914. An examination 
of maintenance charges during this 
period will reveal the heavy drain 
caused by this flood damage. 

Beginning July 1, 1914, however, the 
company was relieved from this burden 
and this largely accounts for the in- 
creases in net earnings since then. For 
example, for the seven months ended 
January 31, 1915, net earnings were re- 
ported as $4,786,435, compared with $2,- 
057,256 for the corresponding period of 
the previous year, and increase of $2,- 
729,179, or well over 100 per cent. In 
fact, each month since last June has 
seen substantial increases in net. 

The chances are very good that the 
Big Four has passed through as adverse 
a period as can reasonably be conceived, 
the enormous flood damage coming at a 
time of depressed business conditions, 
low rates and hostile railroad legislation. 

These general mortgage 4 per cent. 
bonds sold each year during the past 
ten years up to 1914 at a price above 92 
and even in 1914 sold at 85. They have 
sold above 105. At their current price, 
around 71, they look very attractive. 





Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. Conver- 
tible (Mortgage) 444% Bonds, Due 1930. 
Yield at present price, about 74%. 

As their high yield indicates, these 
bonds are regarded as semi-speculative, 
yet they have certain features that make 
them look very attractive, and they might 
well be included in any broad list of in- 
vestments. 

They are now secured by a mortgage, 
subject to prior liens, on the property of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, and are con- 
vertible into the stock of the company 
at 100 up to February 1, 1920. They 
are protected by the covenants of the 
company that prior to February 2, 1920, 
it will not issue any stock having priori- 
ty over the present stock, or pay any 
dividends in stock of the company, or 
distribute any stock of the company by 
way of stock dividends. 

From a conversion standpoint these 
bonds can hardly be called attractive at 
the present time since the stock into 
which they are convertible is selling 
thirty points below the present conver- 
sion cost of the stock. 

Their potential value, however, from 
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a conversion standpoint is attractive, on 
account of the agreement made by the 
company about a year ago when it 
issued its $33,000,000 notes. This 
agreement is that for the year to end 
June 30, 1915, it will set aside from 
earnings $2,000,000 for improvements 
to its property prior to declaring any 
dividends on its stock; for the year 
ending June 30, 1916, the amount so 
set aside is to be $3,000,000; and for 
the ensuing three years $4,000,000 per 
annum, making a total of $17,000,000 to 
be expended out of earnings on the 
property during the five year period, 
these payments to be made prior to the 
disbursement of dividends on the stock. 

This agreement, barring extraordi- 
narily large earnings of the company, 
will no doubt have the effect, at least for 
the immediate future, of keeping the 
price of the stock down, since it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that dividends for 
a time will be meager. The ultimate 
effect, however, of this conservative 
policy of putting money back in the 
property instead of paying it out in 
dividends, should be very beneficial to 
all holders of Chesapeake & Ohio securi- 
ties and should increase considerably the 
equity back of the stock, so that barring 
unfavorable conditions, the company 
should be in a position within a few 
years to pay substantial dividends on its 
stock. 

For the fiscal year 1913-1914 the 
Chesapeake & Ohio reported a surplus 
over all fixed charges of $3,000,000. 
Current earnings are showing much im- 
provement, February gross increasing 
$330,000, net $320,000 and surplus after 
fixed charges $227,000. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio owns 30,000 
acres of undeveloped coal lands in Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, which are said to 
contain excellent holdings of coal and 
which should some day increase largely 
the tonnage of the company. 

These Convertible 4%’s are selling 
around 74. They were brought out in 
1910 at 93%. 





Chino. 


A comprehensive analysis of Chino’s 
present position and grocpecte is being dis- 
tributed by Wright, Slade & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, 71 Broadway, 
New York. Ask for Letter W and it will 
be sent gratis. 
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Bond Men 
Throw Your Net Wide 


You who deal in the very highest class of secur- 
ities know that for every man who buys from your 
class of financial house, ten purchasers go to the risky 
side of the security market. Add that ten to your 
list of customers. 

We do not counsel all men to place all their funds 
in savings-bank bonds, but 


We Do Aim 


to attract speculators of all classes to our subscrip- 
tion list in order that they may See the Light. 

The man who buys cheap mining stocks must first 
be taught to take up the safe mining stocks, then to 
nibble at good industrial and railway issues and 
finally to lay out a definite proportion of his capital 
in absolutely safe issues, such as those in which You 
deal. He must first be Taught to look with ap- 
preciative eye 


At Your Specialties 
You cannot immediately attract the speculative 
temperament by talks on four and a half per cent. 
investments. 
The Magazine of Wall Street is working for Y ou 
when it publishes literature that helps the trader to 
make money; we are reaching out for 


Your Potential Clientele 


Your name should hit that man’s eye as he studies 


our pages. 
Throw your Lines into new waters— 
These are covered by 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET 














Selling Out Your Securities in Time 
XV—Practical Talks to Investors 


THERE is money to be made or saved, 
as you choose to state it, by selling 
bonds at the right time. The investment 
idea as often considered means buying 
bonds to hold indefinitely without ever 
considering selling out if the company 
shows signs of weakening. No scien- 
tific investor, individual or institutional, 
does this. There is such a constant 
change in things financial and especially 
in corporations depending on the ebb 
and flow of business conditions, that com- 
plete success is only to be won by eter- 
nal vigilance. This means that you can- 
not go to sleep over your bond schedule 
but must be looking it over constantly 
and studying the progress or decline of 
oa. companies whose obligations you 
How does this work out? Well, for 


instance, consider the half dozen rail- 
roads that have come to the brink of re- 
ceivership in the last year. Hundreds of 
investors have held their bonds, hoping 
for the best eventually. What was to 
prevent these investors from studying 
carefully the position of these companies 
from year to year and using a little judg- 
ment of the trend of affairs in those 
companies and immediately insuring 
against eventualities by selling out the 
bonds? It is granted these investors had 
a loss already before they really dis- 
covered the trend of affairs. They should 
sell nevertheless. Take the six or eight 
point loss before it runs into a twenty 
point decline in the bonds or even worse, 
while the company comes perhaps to the 
brink of receivership. This is what is 
meant by selling out in time. 





A HINT 


R EMEMBER that the credit position of a company and its investment 

position often differ. The credit may be strong but the outlook may 
not be so good. Some of the railroads have paid dividends and been in the 
highest credit, yet within five years they came actually or nearly to re- 


ceivership. 





A Share That Counted 
By C. A. COLLMAN 


The solid old Delaware & Hudson Co. was once held up for ten years by the owner of 
a solitary share of stock. It really wasn’t a “hold-up,” but merely the assertion of his 
rights on the part of a shrewd and obstinate stockholder. 

The D. & H. at the time was operating the New York & Canada Railroad, a line of 


some 150 odd miles on_ its 


hamplain division, running from Fort Ticonderoga to 


Rouse’s Point, N. Y. One of the original builders of this line owned a large block of 
the stock, but gradually sold it out in the course of years to the Delaware & Hudson 
Company. One of the builder’s heirs, however, inherited two shares of the stock, which 


he left in turn to his two daughters. 


The D. & H., eager to own the Canada road outright, managed to get possession 


of one of these shares, but the second one was unobtainable. 


refused to part with it. 


e owner absolutely 


The situation in 1908 was a disagreeable one for the Delaware & Hudson. For 





financial reasons it was urgent to consolidate the Canada subsidiary with its main line. 
The D. & H. owned exactly $8,999,999 of the little road’s outstanding stock, but its plan 
was kept in the air because of the non-ownership of that single share. It didn’t pay a 
dollar of dividends, but the shareholder, who apparently was aware of the true situation, 
wouldn’t give it up unless he obtained his price. c 

Mr. William H. Williams, third vice-president of the D. & H., then made it his 
personal task to get that share, and one day he came back to New York in triumph, 
with the stock in his possession. 

What did the company have to pay for that $100 share? When I asked Mr. Wil- 
liams, he smiled mysteriously, but finally admitted that the shareholder got $1,500— 
“perhaps a good deal more.’ 








The Investment Digest 


HE items below are condensed from leading financial and investment publications 

and from official sources. Neither Tae Macazine or WALL Staeet nor the authori- 

ties quoted guarantee the information, but it is considered trustworthy. We endeavor to 

present in a few words the essential facts in regard to each company. Additional items 
will be found in the Public Utility and Mining, Oil and Curb Security departments. 


American Beet Sugar—NO DIVIDEND 
possible this spring according to recent re- 
ports. This policy is justified as conserva- 
tion of resources will permit proper develop- 
ment of the Co. 


Amer. Ice.—ADVANCE IN PRICES be- 
ing prepared for by Knickerbocker Ice Co., 
a branch of the Amer. in New York. Ad- 
vance will probably go into effect some 
time this month and will amount to about 
25%, or from $4 to $5 a ton. Independents 
are getting similar program under way. 


Amer. Locomotive—REPORTS OF OR- 
DERS in large amounts from foreign gov- 
ernments now considered premature, al- 
though negotiations are pending. 


Amer. Radiator—STATEMENT as of 
Jan. 31, 1915, shows real estate, machinery, 
patents, etc., $11,637,607, comparing with 
$11,400,224 in 1914; cash, $3,769,463, compar- 
ing with $2,793,123 yr. prev. Total assets 
and liabilities, $19,233,354, comparing with 
$18,280,735. 


Amer. Steel Foundries—REPORT yr. 
ended Dec. 31, 1914, shows deficit of $231,- 
482 after fixed charges. Gross sales were, 
$11,125,091, comparing with $17,425,941 in 
1913; net earnings $231,481, comparing with 
$1,033,592 prev. yr. Dividends, $343,680; 
same figure prev. yr. Deficit, $575,162, com- 
paring with surplus, $689,912 for 1913. This 
Co.’s gross sales show wide fluctuations 
from yr. to yr. In 1907 they were $19,463,- 
521, while two yrs. later they had declined 
to $7,138,009. et earnings similarly are 
subject to decided changes. 


Amer. Woolen Co.—ACQUISITION.— 
Has taken over the plant of Oakland 
Woolen Mills at Oakland, Me. Capital 
$50,000. This is a small woolen mill which 
passed through bankruptcy litigation several 
years ago. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—RE- 
MARKABLE RECORD.—Big gains in 
gross and net made every montlr this yr. 
while operating revenues of other lines 
showed serious shrinkage. Feb. gross earn- 
ings of Atchison increased 13%, while gain 
in net was 37%. Prosperity was primarily 
due to big winter wheat crop in its terri- 
tory last yr. This brought improvement in 
gy conditions. Acquisition of St. 

ouis, Rocky Mt. & Pacific Ry., 106 mile 
with branches, formally announced. 


Atlantic Coast Line—REPORT for Feb. 


shows gross $2,681,611, compared with 
$3,235,247 prev. yr.; net, $782,792, compared 


with $970,212 in 1914; gross for 8 mos. $20,- 
332,310, compared with $23,894,671 in 1914; 
net $3,890,077, as against $5,906,304 in prev. 
yr. 


Atlantic Gulf & West Indies —REPORT 
for Jan. shows gross $1,528,083, compared 
with $1,570,677 in 1914; net $173,122, com- 
pared with $88,510 in 1914. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp—NO DIVI- 
DENDS in spite of rumors and stock mar- 
ket pyrotechnics. Report for yr. ended Dec. 
31 shows total income $9,649,668, comparing 
with $8,752,671; surplus for dividends $5,590,- 
020, which after deducting 7% for pref. 
equals 30.59% on common against 27.44% 
prev. yr. Pres. C. M. Schwab says, in 
the Bethlehem Steel annual report: “Not- 
withstanding the generally depressed state 
of trade throughout the yr. in commercial 
lines, the variety of the products of your 
corporation, which has directly resulted 
from its policy of extensive development 
in diversified lines of manufacture, enables 
it to report the best record in its history, 
the total net earnings of your corporation 
and its subsidiary companies for 1914 being 
5 1 gel as against $8,752,671 for the yr. 


Boston & Maine—REPORT for Feb. 
shows gross $3,210,802, compared with $1,- 
851,549 in 1914; net $491,813, compared with 
deficit $25,723 in 1914. Reorganization bill 
has been passed and sent to the governor 
for his signature. 


Canadian Car & Foundry Co.—LARGE 
CONTRACT for $30,000,000 worth of shrap- 
nel received from Russia. Part of this con- 
tract will be sublet. Deliveries at rate of 
90,000 shells a week will begin soon. 


Canadian Pacifi.—REPORT for Mar. 
shows gross $6,033,000, compared with $7,- 
396,000 in prev. yr. 


Canadian Westinghouse—REPORT for 
yr. ended Dec. 31, shows net 114, com- 
pared with $1,002,619 in 1913. Dividends 
amounting to $349,489, and interest $5,625 
left a balance of $30,999. 


. I. Case Sisading, ane Co.—RE- 
PORT for yr. ended Dec. 31 shows gross 
$14,395,384, compared with $14,363,024. Bal- 
ance for divs., $966,697, compared with $1,- 
268,651 in 1913. 


Chicago & Alton—REPORT Feb. shows 
gross $1,015,923, co red with 133; 
nat SOs, compared with (def.) $187,141 in 
1914, 
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Chicago & Eastern Ill—BONDS must be 
dealt in “flat” until further notice, as in- 
terest which was due April 1, 1915, on Ist 
Consolidated 6s is not bein; paid; said 
bonds must carry the April | and subse- 
quent coupons to be a delivery. 


Chicago Great Western.—REPORT for 
Feb. shows $1,003,157, compared with $1,- 
007,034 in 1914; net $160,091, as against 
$156,615 in prev. yr. 


Corn Products Ref.—BIG EXPORTS for 
first two mos. of 1915 reported. 


Erie R. R. Co—GRADE CROSSINGS 
have been ordered eliminated in Paterson, 
N. J. Estimated cost to Erie R. R. about 


Fore River Ship Building Co.—STATE- 
MENT for yr. ~K- Dec. 31, 1914, shows 
real estate and machinery $3,180 099, com- 
paring with $3,145,061 in 1913; cash and 
debts receivable $1,810,968, comparing with 
1,109,966; total assets and liabilities $5,327,- 

. comparing with $4,515,447. During yr. 

50,000 were turned back into plant. 


General Motors Co—OFFER TO RE- 
DEEM the balance of 6% notes due Oct. 
1 has been made. Co. has cash bal. of 
$14,000,000, and this will be increased dur- 
ing next 3 mos. by about $1,000,000 a month. 
Notes maturing Oct. 1 amount to $7,852,000. 


Indianapolis Union Railway.—$4,000,000 
BONDS of this Co. have been bought by 
New York syndicate. Bonds are general 
and refunding mortgage 5%, gold, due 1965. 


International Harvester. — CHICAGO 
PLANTS working at 75% capacity; twine 
factories operating at full. 


International Mercantile Marine Co.— 
INTEREST DEFAULTED on $52,744,000; 
collateral trust 444% bonds. Interest was 
due originally Oct. 1, 1914, but under ar- 
rangements, Co. was not liable until Apr. 1, 
1915. P. A. S. Franklin has been appointed 
receiver for the American property with 
power to conduct the business. Receiver- 
ship only affects properties directly owned 
by the Mercantile Marine Co., such as the 
American Line and Red Star Line. Eng- 
lish subsidiary Co.’s are not affected. 


Jersey Central R. R.—$200,000. FINE 
imposed on conviction for violationg the 
Elkins Act by givin — to the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation 


Kansas City al atin for 
Feb. shows gross $736,476, compared with 
$835,416; operating income $468,395, as 
against $572,497 in 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—$19,000,000 
NOTES maturin 


May 1 will be financed, 
according to reliable information. 


Knickerbocker Ice Co—PRICE AD- 
VANCE of 25% probably will be imposed 
this mo. Many independents are said to be 
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preparing for similar action. 75% of output 
of Amer. Ice Co., of which Knickerbocker is 
a subsidiary, is artificial ice, which, in a 
season of shortage, is a great advantage to 
that company. 


Lake Ere & Western.—REPORT for yr. 
ended Dec. 31 shows gross, $5,602,771; total 
deficit $460,105, compared with $220,535 in 
1913. 


Lehigh Valley—REPORT for Feb. shows 
$2,910,302, compared with $2,433,839; net 
$477,518, compared with $159,779 in 1914; 
8 mos. net $6,668,457, compared with $6,- 
558,113. A feature of the monthly statement 
was an increase of $508,949, about 25%, in 
freight revenue. Passenger revenue de- 
creased $29,144. 


May Department Stores.—REPORT for 
yr. ended Jan. 31, 1915, gross $1,925,104; de- 
eres ase” $201, 085; interest, $150,124; net, 

1,40 


Michigan Central R. R. Co—REPORT 
for yr. ended Dec. 31 shows gross $7,608,- 
158, compared with $8,527,115; net $414,419, 
compared with $1,283,160 in i913. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—REPORT of 
8 mos. ended Feb. 28, 1915, shows gross $7,- 
421,634, compared with $6,374,768; net > 
766,732 compared with $805,732. Announce- 
ment of plan for financing the $19,000,000 
5% notes maturing May 1 is expected 
shortly. 


Missouri Pacific—JAN. GROSS, $4,327,- 
161, compared with $4,257,921; net $9,425,482, 
as against $9,848,663. The new interests 
controlling this road are said to contem- 
plate reorganization, and a large assess- 
ment on the stock with a readjustment of 
the bonded debt is considered likely. 


National Lead Co.—REPORT for 1914 
shows net $2,476,293; bal. of quick assets 
over current liabilities, $10,642,723. 


New Haven R. R. Co.—NOTE ISSUE— 
$30,000,000 collateral notes will be issued by 
the road to meet the $20,000,000 5s and the 
$10,000,000 Harlem River and Portchester 
5s. 8 mos. surplus ended Feb. was $591,886, 
compared with def. $625,219. A meeting of 
the shareholders will be held April 24, to 
act on the proposal to reduce the capital 
stock from 1,800,170 shares to 1571,179 by 
retiring and cancelling 228,991 shares now 
held in the treasury; also to accept the 
charter amendment contained in an act of 
the general assembly of Connecticut, and 
further to authorize issue of bonds by New 
Haven as successor to the N. Y. Prov. & 
Boston R. R. and the New Haven and 
Northampton Co. pursuant to the terms of 
and for the purposes set forth in the mort- 
gages of said companies. 


New Orl Mobile & Chicago.—RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLAN has been adopted 
by the holders of the 5% bonds, defaulted 
since July, 1913. Bond holders will receive 
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for their bonds 831/3% in 6% pref. and 
75% com. stock, being the total stock issued 
by the new company, except that reserved 
for unsecured creditors who will receive 
common stock at par for their claims. 


New York Central R. R—FEB. GROSS 
for New York Central System $19,687,608, 
compared with $19,421,062; net $2,462,898, 
compared with $755,211 in 1914. The de- 
crease in N. Y. Central earnings last year 
was due not so much to its own revenue 
as to a shrinkage in earnings in its Western 
subsidiaries. 


N. Y. Ontario & Western.—FEB. GROSS 
$545,854, compared with $567,710; def. after 
charges $55,352, as against $82,552 in 1914. 


Northern Pacifi.—REGULAR QUAR- 
TERLY DIVIDEND of 1%4% declared 
payable May 1 to stock of record April 12. 
Feb. gross $4,125,077, compared with $4,335,- 
798; net $1,362,711, as against $796,812 in 
1914. 


Otis Elevator—SMALL EARNINGS for 
1914 reported; net being $876,425, compared 
with $1,156,425 in 1913. The decrease was 
due to the falling off of building operations 
in 1914, and the year’s operations would 
have made a worse showing were it not 
for the large quantity of unfinished work 
carried over from 1913. 


Penn. R. R. Co.—FEB. GROSS $15,969,- 
515, compared with $16,541,152; net $1,125,- 
698, as against $587,671 in 1914. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—REPORT for 
yr. ended Dec. 31 shows operating revenue 
$15,597,365, compared with $19,644,111; net 
$5,658,595, compared with $8,999,188. 


Reading —FEB. GROSS $3,263,741, as 
against $3,421,816; net $862,995, compared 
with $847,066 in 1914. 


Remington Typewriter Co—LARGE DE- 
CREASE in net earnings for yr. ended Dec. 
31 reported. Net $576,416, compared with 
$1,751,987 in 1913; deficit $496,229, as 
against surplus $434,095 in 1913. 


Republic Iron & Steel.—$1,000,000 con- 
tract is being made with H. Koppers Co. 
of Pittsburgh for erection of battery of 92 
by-product coke ovens at Lansingville. 


Rock Island Co—GREATER EFFI- 
CIENCY in the management of this system 
resulted in reducing transportation costs 
and lowering the operating ratio, the former 
being for Feb. 43.03%, as compared with 
49.61% in 1914. 


M. Rumely Co—REORGANIZATION 
PLAN of this Co. now expected to be more 
favorable than had been anticipated. The 
reorganization committee has, it is said, 
sufficient stocks and notes deposited or 
promised to insure success of plan. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—_INCREASE IN 
SALES from Mar. amounted to $1,252,712: 
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total being $10,198,741, communes with $8,- 
946,029 in 1914. Vice Pres. Loeb, of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., says: “Our abnormal 
March showing was due partially to carry- 
over from Feb., but mainly to the early 
Easter, which will go against our early 
April comparison.” 


St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co— 
RATE CASE won. Probably at least 3 
mos. will elapse before reorganization plan 
is completed. 


Studebaker Co—BIG INCREASE in 
earnings is expected to be shown in the 
forthcoming report. The Co. is reported 
to have orders on hand for $19,000,000 
worth of wagons, harnesses, saddles, etc. 
It is thought the Co. may earn 20% on the 
common. 


Union Bag & Paper Co.—REPORT for 
yr. ended Jan. 31, 1915, shows gross earn- 
ings $833,305; compared with $534,530; bal. 
$365,912, compared with $50,082 in 1914. 
Officers of the Co. say that it needs more 
money for equipment, and that an attempt 
will be made to provide these expenditures 
out of surplus earnings. 


Union Pacific—EARNINGS of this Co. 
are being well maintained with expected in- 
crease in pasenger traffic resulting from the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, It is believed 
that the Co. may earn as much as 13% on 
the common stock. 


United States Steel—ORDERS IN 
MARCH did not make so good a showin 
as anticipated, averaging as they did 30, 
tons a day, capacity being 45,000 tons. 


Virginia & Carolina Chemical.—DIVI- 
DEND DEFERRED. Directors of the Co. 
issued the following statement: “Owing to 
delayed cash collections and the lateness of 
the fertilizer season, directors deemed it 
wise to defer action again upon the pre- 
ferred stock dividend. Our business is all 
we could expect and profits now promise 
a satisfactory outcome, but conservation of 
cash is considered advisable.” 


Central—INVESTIGATION of 
the company ordered by Maine House of 
Representatives. Legislature passed a bill 
permitting this Co. to send to its minorit 

stockholders $10,000,000 5% non-voting pref. 
stock at par and to buy and retire with the 
proceeds that amount of its common stock 
now held by the Maine Railways Com- 
panies. 


Western Pacific Railway—PURCHASE 
of this Co. by the State of Cal. is mooted. 
$12,000,000 of the $50,000,000. Western Pa- 
ae first mortgage bonds are owned in that 

tate. 


Woolworth & Kresge—INCREASE in 
dividend rate of Woolworth Co. is expected. 
Earnings of over 20% on Kresge common in 
jt have influenced the advance of the 
stock. 


Maine 








Investment Inquiries 


NOTE.—Answers as published in this magazine are selected and condensed from the 


wery large number of inquiries received from our readers. 
publication, hence stamped and self-addressed envelopes should 


by mail in advance of 
accompany them. 


Central Vermont 4’s of 1920. 

H. L.—Central Vermont 4’s of 1920 stand 
at their low ya mn because the company 
has not been doing well in its earnings in the 
past two years. Like the bonds of any weak 
company, they reflect this condition. e do 
not think, however, they will default in their 
interest. The Grand Trunk Railway of Can- 
oo pee the company and guarantees the 





General Motors—Sears-Roebuck. 


J. A. R—General Motors preferred and 
Sears-Roebuck Kresge 


common, common, 
common, International Harvester of N. J. 
common, Kansas City Southern preferred, 


United States Smelting preferred and com- 
mon are stocks of quality, and likely to prove 
satisfactory investments in a hold of several 
years. ees the Motors are rather high; 
they are in articularly enthusiastic market 
for motor sto just now. A good deal hap- 
pens in a space of years, and it is the merest 
guess work to predict the fortunes of an in- 
dustrial company. U. S. Realty may show 
some real value later, but the real estate 
situation in New York on which this stock 
depends for its intrinsic value is not very 
healthy. 





Steels or Virginia Chemical. 

R. C. A—We like the Republic Iron & Steel 
for the possibilities of market advance and 
Crucible Steel for investment, although our 
choice is only made with hesitation. The 
market position of the three stocks and the 
fluctuations in earnings are similar. There 
are so many parallels between these two 
stocks and Cambria Steel that it is difficult 
to make a selection such as you ask. Virginia 
Chemical preferred is the very one we would 
suggest for the large advance in about the 
same time that it fell because of the unnat- 
utal conditions brought about by the war. 
We would not advise swapping it for the 
Steels, although these Steels may advance in 
the market earlier. 


American Express. 


C. B.—The price of 92 shows the uncertainty 
of the ition of the stock. For the year 
ended June 30 last, which are the latest fig- 
ures available, the company shows a decided 
falling off in gross and net earnings. As a 
matter of fact, there was a deficit instead 
of net earnings. The company paid divi- 
pool a that year of 8% out of surplus 

situation even worse. 

She eiecsaned eaviness and almost steady 
decline of the stock until recently indicates 





All such letters are answered 


the amen of the company. There is cer- 
tainly nothing in the showing of the figures 
to feel bullish about. What the company 
has done over the past year will not be 
known in full for some time, but it is rea- 
sonable to presume that no great change for 
the better has come about. 





Promising Low Priced Stocks. 

W. B. B.—Some stocks that are very likely 
to prove investments but which are not now 
quite of that class are the Kansas City South- 
ern preferred and common, Erie preferred, 
Virginia Carolina Chemical preferred, Beth- 
lehem Steel common, American Car & Foun- 
dry common. They vary greatly in price but 
they all have elements that should bring them 
to the investment stage. 





Kansas City Southern Com. 

S. R. P.—Kansas City Southern common is 
one of the best low priced stocks on the mar- 
ket. Most people do not realize that. Keep 
it. We have made quite a deep study of this 
property recently, and found that it has ele- 
ments of strength little appreciated. 


M O P—St. Louis & S. F. 

W. C. H—Both Missouri Pacific and St. 
Louis & San Francisco stocks are in for a bad 
time for a long while. The former, however, 
is more a to compensate for the sacrifices 
made, but the latter, with the exception of 
the Frisco lst preferred, is far less hopeful. 
Paying the assessments on the Frisco stocks 
will be sending good money after bad. Mis- 
souri Pacific will come back sooner. 








Seaboard Air Line Com. 

J. C. P—If you can afford to buy some more 
and average down the price we think you will 
come out very well by holding ovér a reason- 
ably long period. The Seaboard has elements 
of soundness in it that will tell in the end. 
Unfortunate conditions in the cotton and 
other business in the South have affected the 
Seaboard in the past few months. 


Woolworth Stocks. 

S. K.—These are very favorably regarded in 
the New York markets. We believe in these 
securities, and feel that you have not made 
a mistake in purchasing them. 








National Cloak & Suit Co. Com. 

S. L. A—We regard this security as a spec- 
ulation because the company under the re- 
organized form is not yet old enough to have 
Seeeneenene an investment position for this 


























PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Why Three Lines Pay No Dividends 


Two Public Utilities and a Private Futility 
By ARTHUR PRILL 


UT of the Pacific’s white fog 
an Ocean Shore Railroad grad- 
Mola) ing camp loomed, tent upon 
eESE tent, and behind them men 
shouted at mules as the scrapers trailed 
through the dirt. I had been carrying 
fifty pounds on my back since the day 
before and would have welcomed any 
excuse to stop, all campfire and easy- 
chair stories of men who carry a hundred 
pounds for a month “without feeling it” 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

I found the engineering crew’s tent 
and asked for a job. 

“Yes, we need a rodman,” the chief 
allowed, “but what experience have you 
on railway work?” 

“None,” I was forced to admit. Run- 
ning a transit through a mine level and 
up a crooked shaft might be ornamental 
experience, but could be of little use on 
a railroad grade where the contractor 
stands ready to steal credit for a cubic 
yard of soft earth with as little compuc- 
tion as you’d beat the Third avenue out 
of a nickel. 

I passed out from between the tents, 
a bit heavy at heart, for my fingers 
could rustle only forty cents in my 
trousers pocket and I knew nobody 
would offer a tramp like me a lift along 
the road. My eyes were fascinated by a 
tall, gaunt figure, of military bearing, 
standing before the cook tent. 

“Here, you!” he beckoned to me; 
“lookin’ for work ?” 

Another man glanced up from the 
stool on which he was sitting, but never 
stopped peeling potatoes into a huge tub 
before him. 

Five minutes later I was on that stool, 
peeling the potatoes. I later found that 
the cook was a graduate of West Point; 
also found a stack of little flat bottles, 
empty, under this cot. My predecessor 
potato-shaver was an erstwhile soul 
saver, but whether fe deserted his re- 





ligion or his religion deserted him I 
never learned, for he had another call as 
soon as I bade fair to satisfy the Slovack, 
Bohunk congregation of the camp at 
their thrice daily worship in the church of 
St. Mulligan. What our cook-tent lacked 
in character it made up in education. 

Dishwashing in a grading camp implies 
a varied dexterity of which you mere 
bond-coupon clippers cannot dream. 
Dids’t ever have to clean a hundred sets 
of knives, forks and spoons in five min- 
utes, gentle reader? You may not know 
how, but it can be done (though results 
are not quite up to Astor-Knickerbocker 
standards). What I never will forget 
is the big swill-bucket, three feet high; 
I had to carry it to a hole in the ground, 
fly distance away from the camp. That 
swill-bucket turned my vertebrae into a 
creaking, rusty, kinked wire, yet not only 
made a civil engineer out of me, but 
taught me my first lesson in public utility. 

At the end of ten days my back simply 
would not strain under that bucket any 
longer ; I had to have another job. The 
engineering crew was grateful for ten 
days of really clean tea cups and tipped 
me off—in the next town the street car 
company was planning an extension, an 
interurban through the scenic foothills, 
and needed a locating engineer. They 
spoke with half-hidden smiles. 

When I reached town the system's 
president informed me that two of the 
best engineers available had already been 
down from San Francisco, had tried to 
lay out that line, but had failed. I over- 
came his doubts by telling him that I had 
just rum a successful line for the Ocean 
Shore—didn’t explain that it was the 
dish-rag line. 

So he made me “chief engineer” and 
next morning set me down at the ent 
of the city line with instruments and 
crew. Thank the Lord it was rdaigyand 
he was in a hurry to get back to 
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fortable office, and that the crew was 
green and didn’t know the difference 
when I started them straight up the 
mountain that lay between us and our 
objective point. But we didn’t get far, 
for any eye trained to carry a swill- 
bucket, level and without spilling, could 
see that the line I was locating had 
started up on about a twelve per cent. 
grade and was getting steeper. That’s 
very soggy potatoes to any electric line 
which doesn’t expect to use cables, cogs 
or crutches. Knowing that we must get 
to the other side of that mountain, I felt 
there must be a way around it, and still 
could not see why my predecessors as 
“chief engineer” had given up. Maybe 
they didn’t need the job as badly as I 
did. 

“If I don’t get a grubstake out of this, 
may I never see my own Nevada desert 
again” expressed my feelings. 

Around to the left stood beautiful vine- 
yards on steep hillsides. A vague pre- 
sentiment warned me that while a 
grade might be cut through these 
the cost of condemning a right of way 
would be hard on future stockholders. 

We started to the right: rock walls, 
shaly and composed of interminable 
slides lay before us, or solid perpendicu- 
lar walls, unblastable, blasted my ambi- 
tion. Yet, what was this I saw there? 
Little wooden stakes in the ground, at 
regular distances apart, we measured— 
just a hundred feet from one to the next, 
and while these lines all stopped at some 
barrier, as far as they went, each line 
indicated a perfect grade. Then a light 
dawned on me. My foreign mining 
school training had probably taken into 
little account the methods of American 
railway engineers, but the idea of hun- 
dred-foot stations loomed up from some 
memory-buried text book lesson. The 
rain now came so hard that we knocked 
off for the day, but in town I found a 
Carnegie library; within, a treasure— 
an International Correspondence School 
“How to Civil Engineer When You 
Know Nothing About It.” 

I crammed that afternoon and night. 
The next day we ran eur line through 
the vineyards. The first pretty green 
vine I broke was the company’s first 
dividend-cut though I didn’t realize it. 

Day after day, mile after mile, we laid 
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out the most wonderful scenic line 
imaginable. I put in switch-backs and 
trestles, long bridges and huge fills, 
topping all with a $200, cut 
through the summit of the divide. 
Every night I made a report to the 
president at his home. The good man 
always served black coffee and cigars ; 
I don’t like black coffee and do not 
smoke, but he had the prettiest daugh- 
ter in three counties and the “chief 
engineer” was only 23 and forgot the 
needed grubstake for the fall pros- 
pecting trip. No more tomato cans 
for me—California cherries would be 
good enough. For one look into her 
eyes I would have drunk all the coffee 
in Java, smoked all the rope in Pitts- 
burgh or laid out an electric line 
through that popular thermic resort 
to which Billy Sunday offers only one- 
way tickets, for there’s no coming 
back. 

So the line was located; the presi- 
dent of the company got what he 
wanted, but the stockholders who un- 
wittingly paid my salary never stood 
a chance. 

The next Christmas season I was 
broke again and back from the desert 
hills in San Francisco, but I had 
learned a line of work in which jobs 
seemed easy to pick up. Someone had 
floated stock in an interurban line 
north of the Bay. I don’t know how 
many millions of acres of swamp 
marsh surround the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, but rights of way there must be 
cheap—when you can find them at low 
tide. Just one instance of that win- 
ter’s work: two points of the line we 
surveyed were a straight nine miles 
apart. Even the rodmen had to use 
high power binoculars to see one an- 
other’s signals with huge red flags. 
Between those two stations we had to 
triangulate, that is, calculate an air 
line, for when a chain crew started to 
measure it they only got half way by 
evening and were nearly drowned be- 
fore a boat reached them. Many other 
parts of the line were just like it. What 
would it cost any company to maintain 
a roadbed under such conditions even 
if it was ever successfully put in. The 
dividends were at the bottom of the 
swamp before I as field draughtsman 
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had mapped the first tangent. Again 
I woul’ have been of more utility to 
the public as a dishwasher. 

A year later I was sent out to the 
Winnemucca division by the Western 
Pacific’s main office. I figured out 
rock and earth work. Countless cubic 
yards had to be moved first in theory, 
on paper, then in practice in the tough- 
est, most expensive country to be 
found between Salt Lake and the 
Golden Gate. 

‘ We dimly realized that millions of 
dollars were being spent and that no 
travel of horned toads could be devel- 
oped along that line, sufficiently heavy 
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to pay for the ink on the pay roll. But 
somebody was putting it up—poor, 
dumb bondholder. 

You who buy securities—learn to 
look at the engineering features of the 
new line. It is on these that the ultimate 
success of transportation lines, power 
plants or lighting systems is based. No 
amount of sound financing or good sub- 
sequent organization will make up for 
fundamental errors of design, location 
and construction. Common sense will 
sometimes tell you what the “chief engi- 
neer” doesn’t seem to know, particu- 
larly if in making him, a good Dish- 
washer was spoiled. 


Public Utilities Take Part in Stock Market Rise 


Public Utilities are keeping pace with 
the activity and strength of the Stock 
Exchange. Tractions and lighting issues 
felt the heaviest day’s trading that has 
occurred in months in the short two-hour 
period last Saturday; the business was 
accompanied by an advance in prices all 
along the line. 

There is a feeling of high confidence 
in the general market and particularly 
in the market for Public Utilities. It is 
conceivable that unexpected and impor- 
tant developments in European hostilities 
might send general prices tumbling 
again, but even in that event Public Utili- 
ties would be affected only in so far as 
they would reflect the general movement. 

tate and Federal regulations of Pub- 
lic Utilities are likely developments in 
the near future. The general sentiment 
on this question found expression in a 
statement by Samuel Insull in Chicago. 
He believes that the increasing area of 
the territory operated and controlled by 
large operating and financing enterprises 
will inevitably force State and Interstate 
control. Such event would, however, 


not ultimately harm security holders. 

The bullish movement was participated 
in notably by Cities Service issues, Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric, American Light & 
Traction and Utah Securities Corp. Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. was a leader, 
buying coming from good sources and 
on scarce. 

Water Power development is one of 
the strongest features of the present 
situation, particularly in New England. 
President H. I. Harriman, of the Con- 
necticut River Transmission Co., recently 
spoke in public of the development of a 
little mill, once the property of John 
Alden, at Plymouth, to the present hydro- 
electric plant, with 600,000 horsepower 
capacity. He said that the equivalent of 
the energy which may be developed from 
New England streams reaches the huge 
total of 15,500,000 horsepower, or equal 
to that produced by 52,000,000 tons ot 
coal a year. These figures are theoretic 
—nevertheless at least ten per cent. of 
that power is likely to be harnessed in 
the not far distant future. 











American Electric Ry. Association Declares Jitneys Unprofitable 
Nevertheless Utility Services Are Likely to Suffer 


Not even the antepenultimate word 
has yet been said about the little 
jitney 

Significant of the interest taken by the 
public in this subject, as well as of a cer- 
tain anxiety among street railway inter- 
ests themselves, is the report of the spe- 
cial committee appointed by the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association to in- 
vestigate the question of jitney competi- 
tion. The association being human, is 
prejudiced, and the committee expresses 
its conviction that jitney operation is un- 
profitable. It bases its reasoning on the 
constant change in the personnel of the 
operators of these machines in the cities 
where the jitney has been established. Jit- 
ney promoters, says the committee, come 
and go in a month or two, and it declares: 
“The conclusion is inevitable that such 
owners find the business unprofitable, but 
that their places are supplied by others, 
who are led to take up the work because 
of the advertising that has been given to 
the jitney proposition, and to a certain 
extent because of the representations of 
automobile dealers, who are anxious to 
secure a market for their second-hand 
cars.” 

The “conviction” of the committee 
would seem, however, to fall in that class 
described as moral, rather than in that 
termed categorical. That communities 
are proverbially fickle, it admits with a 


tone of retrospective sadness. “They are 
apt to forget the benefits which are re- 
ceived from electric railway operation, 
and which are not received from jitney 
bus operation, and it is for communities 
to decide whether in their own interest 
the jitney, being a common carrier and 
seeking the privileges granted to com- 
mon carriers, should not be obliged to 
assume the obligations of common car- 
riers.” Few will dissent from this opin- 
ion. 

For the prospective investor in, or 
present holder of the stocks of street 
railway corporations, the jitney question 
calls for the exercise of caution. Each 
investment will have to be studied, not 
according to any blanket set of rules, but 
on its individual merit and the special 
circumstances in which it stands. In 
estimating the harm liable to accrue to 
any corporation from jitney competition, 
one must consider the nature of the ter- 
ritory covered, both in its physical aspect 
and in the density of its population; the 
total length of road and the average haul ; 
the condition and number of public roads 
or streets available, and the amount of 
traffic. 

In interurban traffic, and in traffic from 
one center of population to another, 
where roads and other conditions are 
favorable, the jitney may do serious harm 
to the utility service. 


Current Investment Literature 


Available for distribution to investors on request, accompanied by mention of the 
Magazine of Wall Street. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Practical Questions and Answers Cover- 
ing the Income Tax Law: This is a very 
practical treatise on this subject and is the 
result of many decisions that have been 
= as a result of numerous questions 

“y ht to the government. It is a simple 
ear presentation of the matter. Issued 
by the Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, 


Eq t Bonds and Car Trusts: A 
short discussion of this form of securty to- 
gether with a carefully compifed table giv- 


ing the principal issues with all the desired 
facts about them. Valuable for investment 
houses and investors interested in equip- 
ment bonds. Issued b 1 -cuemen & Hicks, 
128 Broadway, New 

Investment Efficiency: How it may be 
applied to the ciechane 4 of Municipal Bonds. 
A clear and Seng Cotas of this as- 
= of investment. ¢ matter is presented 

a not generally considered by the 


—— stor, and contains some invest- 
ment Of value to all those interested 
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not only in municipal bonds, but other se- 
curities as well. Issued by Sidney Spitzer 
& Co., 115 Broadway, New York. 

How to Invest in Railroad Securities on 
the Partial Payment Plan: Purchasing 
stocks and bonds on the small monthly pay- 
ment method. This is an appeal to the man 


who has a little money and does not know 
enough about securities to go about invest- 
ing it to the best advantage. It also ap- 
peals to the saver so that he may get some- 
thing more than savings bank interest on 
his money. Issued by Harris, Winthrop & 
Co., 15 Wall street, New York. 


Notes on Public Utilities 


Amer. Power & Light—PROGRESS was 
made by all the operating subsidiaries of 
the Amer. Power & Light Co. in 1914, ac- 
cording to a statement of F. L. Sykes, Pres. 
of the Co. Increase in the combined gross 
earnings of the subsidiaries was equal to 
fe in net 16%. Total gross was $6,- 
615,994. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—LARGE 
GAIN in earnings during March, averaging 
— pom a day, has been reported by 
this Co. 


Butte Elec. Co—INTEREST defaulted 
on $700,000 first mtg. 5% bonds due March 
1. General disturbance in the district is 
said by an officer of the Co. to be the cause. 


Chicago Railways Co.—REPORT for yr. 
ended Jan. 31 shows gross $5,706,166, com- 
pared with 877,241; net $717,161, as 
against $996,387 in 1913. Profit and loss 
surplus $569,000. 


Cities Service Co—REPORT for yr. 
ended Dec. 31 shows gross $3,934,453, com- 
pared with $2,172,411. Surplus after div. 
$1,290,503, compared with $588,797 in 1913. 
Combined earnings of subsidiary companies 
were, gross, $19,093,653; net, $7,516,071; sur- 
plus after divs., $3,825,791. Earnings ot 
subsidiaries were adversely affected in Feb. 
by the decline in oil prices. Henry L. 
Doherty, Pres. of the Holding Co., says: 
“The physical condition of the properties of 
subsidiary companies has been well main- 
tained and the relations with the com- 
munities served are harmonious. Extension 
and betterment work must be continued. 
Interruption to business was caused by the 
outbreak of the war, but conditions have 
greatly improved.” 


Commonwealth Power, Ry. & Light.— 
INCREASE in earnings of company and 
subsidiaries amounting to $7,030 shown in 
statement of operations for Feb. 


Consolidated Gas Co.—REPORT for yr. 
ended Dec. 31, 1914, shows o wre rev- 
enue $14,185,246, compared with $14,155,420. 

lus for divs. , compared with 
,804 in previous yr. 

Dayton Pr. & ht—BOND ISSUE of 
$159,000 6% bonds has been authorized b 
the Utilities Commission, to be exchanged, 
even, for the outstanding bonds of Miami 
Light, Heat & Power Co 


Edison Co. of Boston——STOCK ISSUE 


of 20,480 additional shares, at $215 a share, 
has been authorized by the Mass. Gas & 
Elec. Commission. New stock was offered 
to stockholders of record April 1, 1915, in 
ratio of one new share for every ten shares 
now held. Subscriptions for full shares 
only accepted. The right to subscribe ex- 
pires April 23, 1915. 


General Elec. Co.—BUSINESS DE- 
PRESSION is reflected in the statement of 
operations of this Co. Work is going on 
at 65% capacity and prospects for the im- 
mediate future are not over-encouraging. 
Estimate of sales billed in 1914 is $93,000,- 
000, a decrease of $13,500,000 from those of 
the preceding yr. 


Interborough Rapid Transit.—BIG DE- 
CLINE in traffic in Jan. and Feb. attributed 
to accidents on the system. In 8 mos. ended 
Feb. 28 the Co. earned 14.3% on the stock 
compared with 13.5% in 1914. 


Louisville Gas & Elec.—DIV. PASSED 
on $10,801,300 pfd. Co. states payment has 
been postponed until May. 


Met. Street Ry.—TAX REFUND of 
$491,673 paid by city will go to Met. Estate, 
not to N. Y. Rys. Co. Distribution of as- 
sets to creditors of old Co. will be deter- 
mined by the courts. 


Mexican Light & Pr—INTEREST DE- 
FAULTED on $4,000,000 Pachuca Light & 
Power 5% bonds, which were guaranteed 
vedansy by Mexican Light & Power 

oO. 


N. Y. Edison—REPORT for yr. ended 
Dec. 31, 1914: Cpesntin rev., $23,538,342, 
compared with 011,195 in 1913. Surplus 
after div. $6,003,732, as against $6,459,437. 


N. Y¥. Rys.—INTEREST ADJUST- 
MENT.—Holders of 5% adjustment income 
bonds received $17.69 on April 1 on each 
$1,000 bond, representing interest earned for 
6 mos. ended Dec. 31. 


Northern States Power.—REPORT for 
yr. ended Dec. 31, 1914: Gross from sub- 
sidiaries and other sources, $4,395,868; net, 
$2,384,370. Bal. for common, ,633, com- 
pared with $112,935 in 1913. Total number 
of customers was 69,240, compared with 57,- 
298, Dec. 31, 1913. There was a gain in 
total electric connected load during the yr. 
from 105,572 kilowatts to 132,715 kilowatts. 
The 1914 gas output increased 3.7%, while 
the electric output increased 24.5%. Dur- 
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ing the yr. the company acquired control 
of the Sioux Falls Electric Light & Power 
Co. and extended its lines to 13 new com- 
munities in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Construction expenditures in 1914 were $1,- 
540,961, which included the completion of 
the Coon Rapids hydro-electric develop- 
ment on the Mississippi river. 


Pacific Gas & Elec—-REDEMPTION of 
1,500,000 5% 1-yr. notes will be made April 

. $1,000,000 were redeemed in March, re- 
maining $1,500,000 of the total issue will be 
taken up soon. 


Phila. Co. and Subsidiaries —SUBSTAN- 
TIAL DECREASES in earnings of all but 
one of the Cos. shown in statement for Feb.; 
the exception was Beaver Valley Traction. 
Increase in its case amounted to $185. 


Republic Ry. & Light—-NEW FINANC- 
ING of this Co. is contemplated and a 
committee of directors is considering a 
scheme with New York Bankers. It is said 
that a general and refunding mortgage on 
the consolidated Cos. will be issued to take 
care of the financing of all the properties. 


Sandu Gas & Elec.—$3,000,000 EX- 
ECUTION.—Application to execute first 
refunding improvement mortgage and to 
issue $750,000 5% bonds has been filed with 
Utilities Commission. 


Standard Gas & Elec.—REPORT for yr. 
ended Dec. 31, 1914, shows gross of all sub- 
sidiaries $14,354,689; net, $6,741,233. Presi- 
dent Byllesby says: “From an intimate 
knowledge of the properties and their sur- 
rounding conditions it is believed that the 
income of Standard Gas & Elec. Co. is at 
its lowest point and that it will improve 
from this time on. 

Third Ave. Co—IMPROVED EARN- 
INGS are expected to form a basis for 
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statement expected from Pres. Whitridge 
on July 1, to the effect that hereafter the 
interest on adjustment income bonds can 
be considered permanent. 


United Lighe & Rys.—REPORT for yr. 
ended Dec. 31: Gross, $6,166,850, compared 
with $6,057,285; net after taxes, $2,382,706. 


United Rys. Investment—SMALLEST 
EARNINGS in 5 yrs. reported by this Co. 
for 1914. Gross, $1,949,198; net, $721,209, 
compared with $2,134,224 and $906,339 in 
1913. M. B. Starrling, Pres. of the Co., 
states: “The thing that interests me most 
is to keep the security holders from sacrific- 
ing their securities because of some fear of 
the condition of the Philadelphia Co. or its 
subsidiary corporations. The condition of 
all the companies was never better than it 
is now.” 


U. S. Light & Heating —REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN has been prepared by stock- 
holders’ protective committee, which pro- 
vides that the new Co., the U. S. Light & 
Heating Co., of New York, take over the 
present Co. New Co. will have $1,000,000 
6% 20-yr. bonds, $3,000,000 7% non-cumu- 
lative pfd. and $4,000,000 common stock. 


Western Union Telegraph Co.—RE- 
PORT for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1914, shows 
total income $6,708,637, compared with $4,- 
572,146; surplus after divs., $1,382,509, as 
against $242,671 in 1913. Number of stock- 
holders increased from 12,790 to 15,529. 
Working capital increased from $7,041,216 
to $9,291,180. 


Westinghouse Electric—DECREASE IN 
EARNINGS of this Co. for yr. ended Mar. 
31, 1914, attributable to expensive strike 
which Co. fought and won at a cost of over 
$1,000,000. The management expresses con- 
fidence in the ability of the Co. to sustain 
its regular common divs. 


Public Utility Inquiries 


Third Avenue and Inter-Met. 


R. A. P.—Third Avenue is a good stock 
potentially, but as to whether it may be ex- 
pected to have any substantial advance is a 
question. Mr. Whittridge, the president, has 
been putting back into the property every cent 
he could possibly squeeze out of earnings. 
The property has been whipped into fine shape 
and has built up a potential equity for the 
stock that makes it look rather good. There 
is talk among some stockholders of pressing 
for dividends, but Mr. Whittridge opposes 
this idea, for a while at least. The argument 
for dividends is based upon ‘the showing for 
the six months ended December 31 last, when 
something like 3 per cent. was earned on the 
stock, although not quite as good as the year 
previous. It is expected the company will 
earn between 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. on 
the stock in the current year, but the manage- 


ment say the money will be all needed for the 
property. : 
Interborough-Metropolitan preferred is a 
potential dividend payer. The Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. can pay much more divi- 
dend than the Inter-Met. Co. (the holding 
company) which would enable the latter to 
pay something on its preferred stock. There 
is market gossip of 6 per cent. for the Inter- 
Met. preferred., but we do not believe that 
anything like that will be paid at the start. 
The price of 60 would seem to indicate not 
more than 4 per cent., which we believe will 
be the limit if the dividend is actually put on. 


Southern Cal. Edison Com. 

A. F.—This stock is good. The trouble is the 
municipal ownership campaign has been go- 
ing on for the taking over of some of the 
property of this company. Officials of the 
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company say that even should the lines be 
taken over (of course there will be no con- 
fiscation) that the stockholders will fare well 
notwithstanding. The bonds are very good. 





Pay As You Enter. 


W. E. R.—Pay As You Enter stock is not 
a conservative investment. It has the specu- 
lative element about it, the company suffering 
and prospering with the ups and downs of 
the equipment business. The business is 
founded largely upon patent rights, so you 
may expect the business to have a varied 
fortune. 





West Penn Traction. 


J. C—The bonds of this company vary from 
very good to semi investment issues, the best 
being the underlying issues. The stocks are 
quite speculative. 





American Cities Preferred. 


T. P—tThis is a combination of various 
Southern utility companies and is sponsored 
by some of the most responsible banking in- 
terests in New York. The general offices of 
the company are located at 921 Canal street, 
New Orleans, La., from which you can get 
a copy of the latest report. If you care to go 
to the bankers who are sponsoring it, Messrs. 
Bertron Griscom & Co., 40 Wall street, New 
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York City, can give you whatever information 
is to be had. 

The stock is a fair investment. The records 
show that it has not always had a great mar- 
gin of safety, which excludes it from the 
really conservative class. 





Cities Service Stocks. 


R. E. C—We would not advise you to sell 
your Cities Service stocks. While the com- 
pany passed its dividends last fall, it is con- 
stantly becoming better and from what we 
learn it seems that after a somewhat longer 
pull you will make up your large loss in great 
part, if not entirely. 


Various Stocks and Bonds. 


A. H. E.—Ought I sell the following bonds 
which I hold? Scranton Ry. Ist consolidated 
mortgage 5’s; Rochester Ry. 5’s, due 1954; 
E. St. Louis & Sub. Colonial Trust 5’s, due 
1932; stock of Portland, Ore. Ry. Light & 
Power, and bond of Brooklyn Ferry Co. 

We see no particular reason why you should 
dispose of the utility bonds mentioned. The 
Portland Ry. Light & Power stock is a fair 
investment only. 

Whether the Brooklyn Ferry bond holders 
will get much or little depends on the worth 
of the property available to meet the bonds. 
Of course, while the property is in receiver's 
hands it is impossible definitely to predict 
what will be the outcome. 














A Railroad Prophet 


George J. Gould has a most frank and engaging personality. He is magnetic, It is 
impossible to meet him and not to like him immensely. And yet his banking associates 
have been known to say that he has no confidence in human nature. 

Joseph Ramsey, Jr., the man who built the Wabash into Pittsburgh, once tried to 
wrest this great system from Mr. Gould—and failed. Other men have since been more 
successful. t ms ot 

When Ramsey and Gould met for the last time in 1905, the railroad man said to 
the financier: “Mr. Gould, we’ve worked together for a long time, and now that we're 
about to part, I would like to say something to you. Today you're the owner of ten 
railroads, with more than 15,000 miles of road. You're comparatively young. Ten 
years from now Hill, Cassatt, Harriman will be out of the running, and at that time 
you ought to be dean of the railroad world. But, Mr. Gould, you'll never be that unless 
you change your methods and trust your men.” 

Today exactly ten years have passed. Cassatt and Harriman are dead and James 
J. Hill has practically retired from his properties. Gould is not the dean of the rail- 
way world. In fact, most of his ten railroads have slipped from his hands. Otto H. 
Kahn has taken from him the control of the Missouri Pacific, the inheritance from his 
a. and the Western Pacific is bankrupt. The prophesy of the man who knew George Gould 

as come true. 
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Possibilities of the Whelan Properties 


United Cigar Stores and United Profit Sharing 
By WILLIAM T. CONNORS 


EORGE J. WHELAN, in his 
fiftieth year, has announced his 
say retirement from business, al- 
=—— though, he is careful to add, 
his services will be at the command of 
the companies with which he has been so 
prominently connected whenever they 
“ be needed. 
he Street believes that this an- 
nouncement is but a preliminary to still 
more ambitious feats of promotion; that 
Mr. Whelan has retired from details and 
from business routine because he is too 
big a man for small things, but that the 
big deals are to come, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington may be- 
hold his feats of finance with a more 
kindly eye, if it appears that Mr. 
Whelan has left his semi-monopolistic 
corporations behind him, at least as ex- 
ecutive or director. 

The Whelan brothers were first heard 
of in Syracuse, N. Y., where they grad- 
ually acquired eight or ten cigar stores 
and hotel stands and began the system of 
giving premium coupons to each pur- 
chaser. The next step was the organi- 
zation of a chain of stores in large 
cities, controlled by the United Cigar 
Stores Company, which was capitalized 
at $200,000, $100,000 being paid in. 

Next the American Tobacco Company 
took up the idea and the capital was 
raised to $2,000,000, of which that com- 
pany held 60 per cent. When the Gov- 
ernment broke up the Tobacco Trust, 
United Cigars became independent 
again, through distribution of the stock 
to American Tobacco’s common stock- 
holders. By that time United Cigar’s 
outstanding stock had risen to $27,000- 
000 common and $4,500,000 preferred 
7 per cent. cumulative. In August, 1914, 
the par value of the stock was reduced 
from $100 to $10, but without change in 
the amount outstandi 

During all this time “the number of 





stores operated has been steadily in- 
creasing, as many as 200 new ones be- 
ing sometimes opened in a single year. 
About 850 are now operated and even 
more rapid extensions are planned for 
the future. 

The United Cigar coupon is a gold 
mine. It has been developed on scien- 
tific lines. Premiums are bought in 
tremendous quantities. Whelan once 
said, “I got the idea originally from the 
great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 
I have greatly improved upon it in va- 
rious ways. By our-method we can buy 
ordinary premiums in lots of 10,000 at 
about 25 per cent. of the retail prices for 
such lines of goods; of course, that per- 
centage varies. Only on cut glass and 
high-class silver goods are we held up to 
anything like the accepted market valu- 
ation on our premiums. We can’t cut 
the prices down on fine silver-ware and 
cut glass, but we can get watches, shav- 
ing utensils and about everything else at 
prices that would amaze you. Manu- 
facturers of such articles are glad to get 
on our premium lists. We don’t have 
to buy ‘seconds’ very often either. Our 
coupon collectors get their value re- 
ceived, to be sure, but they don’t realize 
at what low figures we get the premiums 
which they so much desire.” 

The coupon system is sound; it is pro- 
fitable ; it is a great attractor of trade— 
probably the greatest of its kind in our 
country’s commercial history. 

The administrative system of the 
United Cigar Stores Company is per- 
haps the most perfect of any commercial 
organization in the United States. It 
effects every possible economy. 

For example, the United Cigar Stores 
Company has a realty branch, known as 
the United Merchants’ Realty & Im- 
provement Company. This subsidiary 
is under the mana of very acute 
judges of the realty market. It leases 
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entire buildings, and sub-leases to other 
tenants at a profit; it then makes altera- 
tions in the most desirable corner of the 
leased building for a United store. If 
the receipts of the realty branch are 
credited to the United Cigar Stores 
Company, the store is often rent free. 
The realty branch pays handsome divi- 
dends. 

Again, all of the fancy rentals that 
the United Cigar Stores Company pays 
are not burdens for the corporation it- 
self to carry entirely. Various tobacco 
manufacturing concerns contribute their 
quota. For instance, the United Cigar 
Stores Company pays much over $20,000 
a year for the famous Flatiron Building 
store, at Broadway and Twenty-third 
street, New York; but payments for 
window displays by various tobacco 
manufacturers materially reduce this 
rental. 

The United Cigar Stores Company 
can buy at about ten per cent. less than 
the average retailer of tobacco products, 
for the very good reason that it huys in 
such tremendous quantities. The United 
Company buys as low as the Metropol- 
itan Tobacco Company, the most favored 
jobbing concern in the tobacco business. 
Indeed, the testimony taken in the Gov- 
ernment case against the old tobacco 
trust conclusively showed that the Unit- 
ed Company as a retail concern was 
often buying goods more cheaply than 
was the old trust’s favorite jobbing arm, 
the Metropolitan Company. 


United stores are being operated all 
over the country. Daily receipts are sent 
in over the wires from each of the re- 
tail links no matter where located. The 
more the system expands the more per- 
fect it becomes. Real estate experts 
study out every proposed location for a 
United store. Pickets are stationed in 
front of the place. The number of men 
that pass the spot in a given time are 
counted ; the number of women also. If 
women predominate and the section is 
infested with dry goods stores, millinery 
shops, etc., the expert’s report may men- 
tion the proposed site as an unfavorable 
one. 

The company’s  business-getting 
schemes are numerous and ingenious. 
For example, in January of this year 
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United Cigar took over the United 
Chemists Company, a retail drug con- 
cern, and announced that it proposed to 
build up a chain of combined drug and 
cigar stores throughout the country in 
the smaller cities, where the new stores 
would not compete with United Cigar 
Stores already established, or with the 
Riker-Hegeman drug stores. 

Another sub-company is the United 
Window Advertising Company, which 
has charge of all the window space of 
the United Cigar Company, leasing the 
space to manufacturers of products han- 
dled over the counters. 

Still another scheme is the opening of 
agencies, which are on a straight com- 
mission basis so that they do not affect 
the overhead charges of the company. 
An interest connected with the company 
states that in every case where the Unit- 
ed Cigar sign is displayed by these agen- 
cies, a great increase in sales results, 
and that every thousand of these agen- 
cies opened up will mean a gain of 
$500,000 annually in the company’s net 
earnings. Some hazard the opinion that 
earnings from the agencies will even- 
tually exceed the income from stores ac- 
tually operated. 

The company has systems of samp- 
ling, circular letter distributions, and 
special deals and inducements, which it 
is hard for independent retailers to com- 
pete against, but in the legal sense the 
United is acting well within its rights, 
and has been given a clean bill of health 
by the Federal courts. 


UNITED PROFIT SHARING, 


I have quoted above what George J. 
Whelan once said about the coupon 
scheme. Last year it occurred to United 
Cigar officials that there was no partic- 
ular reason why their coupons should 
not be given away with purchases of 
other kinds of goods as well as cigars 
and tobacco, and by other companies as 
well as United Cigar. To avoid possible 
legal objections, a separate company was 
organized called United Profit-Sharing 
Corporation, which began business in 
June, 1914. 

The coupons are substantially the 
same as have always been given by the 
United Cigar Stores, and the premiums 
are about the same. In fact, United 
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Profit-Sharing is simply the coupon end 
of United Cigar made into a separate 
company and doing business not only 
with United Cigar but also with a large 
number of other enterprises. 

This company started business on 
only $317,000 capital stock. By No- 
vember it was estimated to be earning 
at the rate of at least $1,000,000 a year 
net and the stock was selling at $11 on 
the Curb, par being $1. February 1, 
1915, the capital was increased to 
$2,000,000, the old stockholders having 
the privilege of subscribing to four new 
shares at par for each old share held. 

By that time the company had closed 
contracts with a great variety of other 
corporations representing the distribu- 
tion of about 5,000,000,000 coupons for 
1915, or the retailing of something like 
$250,000,000 worth of merchandise. A 
list of the most important companies 
with which these contracts have been 
closed reads somewhat like a roster of 
American big business: 

Wrigley Chewing Gum, Riker-Hege- 
man Drug, James Pyle & Sons, Swift & 
Co., Durham Duplex Razor, De Long 
Hook & Eye, Tobacco Products (an- 
other Whelan enterprise), Rubberset, 
Ward Baking, Southern Manufacturing, 
Consumers’ Ice & Coal (Chicago), Gen- 
eral Baking, Thompson Milling, Milton 
Chemical, Patterson Bros. Tobacco, 
Brill Brothers, Boston Garters, United 
Braid & Lace, E. R. Durkee & Co., 
Widlar Coffee, Aragon Coffee, National 
Enameling & Stamping, Harter Milling, 
Albany Perforated Wrapper, West- 
moreland Candy, Southern Cotton Oil, 
C. A. Edgarton Company, Surbrug 
Company, Sterling Gum, Franklin Can- 
dy, Kaufman-Baer Company, etc. 

On its present volume of business, 
United Profit-Sharing’s annual profits 
are “estimated” at about $2,000,000, 
which would be at the rate of $1 a share 
on the present stock. A retail depart- 
ment has recently been established and 
it is stated that arrangements have al- 
ready been perfected with nearly 500 
retail stores in New York City alone to 
handle these coupons. 

The possibilities of this business make 
a strong appeal to the imagination. The 
company will not be without competi- 
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tion, of course; but with the strong start 
it has obtained, and with United Cigar 
prestige behind it, it seems assured of a 
prosperous future. The company makes 
a straight profit of 25 per cent. on its 
coupons at the time it sells them. Then 
there are incidental profits through buy- 
ing merchandise at wholesale, and from 
unredeemed coupons. The per cent. of 
non-redemption runs from 14 to 18. 


VALUE OF THE STOCKS. 


The United Cigar Stores Company 
has issued two annual reports, but they 
are valueless for showing the earnings 
on the stocks because the income given 
represents nothing but the dividends 
paid in by sub-companies. The profits 
of these sub-companies above dividends 
would tell the story, but the officials 
don’t wish to tell it in cold figures. The 
common stock is now selling at about 
11, par being 10. It appears to be worth 
it and to have considerable speculative 
possibilities in addition. 

The common stock pays 6 per cent. 
dividends and there are rumors of an in- 
crease to 7 per cent. before long. Such 
rumors are probably nothing but 
guesses, but there is no reason to doubt 
that the company could pay a much 
larger dividend than 7 per cent. if it 
were to divert a part of its earnings 
from expansion into dividends. The 
gain in gross business recently is stated 
to have been at the rate of about $2,500- 
000 over 1914, in which year the in- 
crease over 1913 was over $2,000,000. 

Profit-Sharing is selling at 334, par 
being 1. It is in the experimental stage 
and its profits are known only in the 
roughest way. As a Whalen proposition 
it carries great prestige, for the buyers 
of Whalen stocks have always fared 
well. For the present it must of course 
be rated as speculative, but with fine 
prospects so far as known. 

It is reported that plans are under 
consideration for the consolidation of 
United Cigar Stores with the Riker- 
Hegeman Drug Co., which is already 
controlled by the same interests. Such a 
consolidation, if it is found to be feasible, 
would undoubtedly make for increased 
efficiency and economy in both organiza- 
tions. At present there is no direct con- 
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nection between the two companies, al- 
though Mr. Whelan and his friends own 
a controlling interest in both. Within 
the past year various United Cigar sell- 
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ing methods have been introduced into 
Riker-Hegeman and if the consolidation 
is effected further changes will be made 
in the same direction. 


In our next issue Mr. Connors will take up the Riker & Hegeman Corpo- 
ration and delve exhaustively into the past, present and future of this as a 


commercial enterprise. 


Read that article and you will be able to judge the 


probable value of this security under coming conditions. Get THE MAGA- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET for May 1 next. 


Two Years of 20-Cent Copper Ahead 


Foreign Demand Certain to Sustain Price 
By W. F. BARTHOLOMEW 


SINCE the European war broke out 

the action of the copper metal 
market has been almost sensational be- 
cause it has gone contrary to the early 
belief of the leaders in the trade. 

On the first announcement of war 
leading producers of copper decided 
that quick action was necessary for the 
preservation of the industry, and they 
curtailed production by 50 per cent. All 
the large producers did not carefully 
follow this decision, but the Amalga- 
mated and Guggenheim interests did, 
and they represented by far the greater 

art of the copper output of the country. 
he Phelps-Dodge interests reported 
that they had restricted 40 per cent., but 
the copper interests have since declared 
that they didn’t even do this, that they 
have been running nearer 75 per cent. 
than 60 per cent. 

The curtailment action was taken on 
account of the loss of the German 
market—the largest foreign consumer 
of the metal. Notwithstanding such 
drastic action, the price of copper 
quickly declined to 11% cents, and this 
low price caused suspension of opera- 
tions by many of the smaller properties 
dependent on the larger concerns for 
the treatment of their ores. 

It was realized that it would take 90 
days before the restriction in output of 
the mines would be reflected in the re- 
finery outputs, for it takes three months 
for copper to be ready for the consumer 
after it is shipped from the mines and 
goes through the electrolytic process at 
the eastern refineries. 


At the time of the declaration of war 
on July 30, stocks of copper in this 
country amounted to 106,000,000 
pounds. After record breaking ship- 
ments of the metal to Europe for many 
months previous to and after July 30, 
my began to pile up at the refineries 
urftil the first of the year, when stocks in 
this country reached the high water mark 
of 212,000,000 pounds. Accurate figures 
were wanting, as, with the starting of 
the war, the Copper Producers’ Asso- 
ciation went out of existence, and the 
trader will have to guess the stocks in 
his country. This is not an undesirable 
situation for the producer, for in the 
past it has proved a serious hindrance 
to the market for the metal, as prospec- 
tive buyers were always kept informed 
as to the amount of the metal ready for 
consumption, and naturally this influ- 
enced consumers’ minds and affected 
prices. The copper industry has been 
the only large industry in this country 
that advertised to prospective buyers the 
amount of goods they had on hand to 
sell and, naturally, when the excuse of 
war came to stop this practice, producers 
viewed the change with delight, and the 
practice will never be revived. 

Allowing that stocks of copper in this 
country on January 1 were 212,000,000 
pounds, it is a fairly safe estimate that 
stocks are now well under the 140,000,- 
000 pound mark, for the foreign demand 
for copper for war purposes has ex- 
ceeded all expectations, and has more 
or less made up for the lack of the Ger- 
man demand. 
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It is estimated that every soldier un- 
der arms in Europe carries 200 car- 
tridges, and, with 10,000,000 troops in 
the field, the total weight of copper car- 
ried is 60,000,000 pounds, besides an 
immediate reserve of a similar amount. 
Together with the daily consumption of 
cartridges must be considered the enor- 
mous quantity of copper used in shells. 
It is estimated the German army con- 
sumes 137,000 shells per day, and each 
shell carries 12 pounds of copper on the 
average, making a total daily consump- 
tion of 1,600,000 pounds of copper by 
Germany alone, while the Allies com- 
bined must use as much, to say nothing 
of the many small nations and the firing 
of shells at sea, and the huge quantities 
of copper used in armaments of all 
kinds. All of which explains the in- 
creased demand for the red metal for 
war purposes. 

This demand, following the closing of 
the mines, has resulted in an advance in 
the price of the metal to 16 cents per 
po for electrolytic, while the Calumet 

Hecla Co., which has a brand of cop- 
per particularly desirable for cartridge 
making, gets a bonus of 1 cent per 
pound for its copper over the electro- 
lytic price. 

Increased production by all the mines 
has followed the demand, and they are 
now operating from 75 to 85 per cent. 
and, in many cases, 100 per cent., while 
the Lake Superior mines have been run- 
ning at capacity since the war started. 
Probably all mines will soon be operat- 
ing to capacity, for in view of the pres- 
ent demand for the metal and the ina- 
bility to get increased production for- 
ward for three months there is a strong 
likelihood that stocks of copper in this 
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country will be reduced below the 100,- 
000, und mark, and this would be 
a very small working surplus. 

What effect will the settling of the 
war have on the price of copper? From 
Germany, Belgium, France, and even 
England, will arise a demand which will 
tax our producers to meet. We will 
need any increased production of the 
metal that might come from a resump- 
tion of operations at Greene-Cananea 
and new copper from Inspiration and 
the Chili Copper Co., a matter of several 
hundred million pounds of copper per 
annum after they get operating to ca- 
pacity. This new production, which is 
about a year off, will come when most 
needed. 

One of the largest producers of cop- 
per, who was asked recently what would 
be the effect of the cessation of hostili- 
ties on the copper situation, replied: “I 
can see two years of 20 cent copper 
ahead of us.” 

War or no war we are bound to have 
high prices for the metal based on the 
law of supply and demand. 

Another important development in the 
copper trade is the demand made on 
Washington by all the leading selling 
agencies that the Administration allow 
a pooling of interests in treating with 
foreign buyers. It is the desire of all the 
leading copper interests to sell hereafter 
all copper to foreigners through one 
channel at a fixed price, and thereby pre- 
vent the foreign buyer from getting 
copper cheaper than the domestic con- 
sumer. Such action, if allowed by the 


Administration, should prove very ad- 
vantageous from the producers’ stand- 


point. 





E VERY investor should understand that industrial securities generally 


are very difficult to analyse. 


Most of these companies tell very little 


in their reports to stockholders, which are the only reports they make te 
the public. In most cases there is no real income account whatever. 








Underground Development Actively Resumed at 
Many Camps 


THE whole mining world feels a sense 

of recurring strength. Camps in 
practically every section of America show 
unmistakable signs of underground de- 
velopment that will before many months 
yield profits. 

Particularly in the Lake Superior re- 
gion does activity become manifest. It 
is believed that the price of copper may 
soon reach 18c. or 20c., and that it will 
stay there, as the world must face a 
shortage of copper, war or no war. As 
investment securities rise to higher 
market levels financial conditions will 
permit expanding plans for electrical 
construction ; when this comes into evi- 


Mining and 


Alaska Juneau Gold Min. Co—CAPITAL 
STOCK INCREASE to $15,000,000 planned 
by increasing par value to $10 a share. At 
present 1,000,000 shares are outstanding, 
500,000 in the treasury. Of the latter 400,- 
000 shares are proposed for offering at $10 
a share; subscriptions payable $2.50 a share 
at time of allotment and $7.50 a share upon 
five days’ written call of the Co. About 
400 men are employed in mine at present. 


Algomah Mining—RESUMPTION of 
work planned. Active operations have been 
suspended since last summer. 


Allouez Mining Co.—REPORT for year 
ended Dec. 31 Tost shows total receipts, 
$791,821, comparing with $650,205 in 1913; 
net profit, $114,530, comparing with $155,728 
for yr. prev.; total surplus, $363,822, com- 
paring with $249,292 in prev. yr. Total pro- 
duction of copper was 6,056,548 Ibs. 


panna ° Co—FAVORA- 
BLE § ATEMENTS expected in annual 
report soon to be issued by Amal. and Ana- 
conda, Income account of Anaconda not 
likely to show div. for year fully earned 
as mines were not operated to more than 
50% capacity for large part of time. 


American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
MEXICAN .OPERATIONS sstill checked 
by paralysis of transportation. At annual 
meeting directors were re-elected; Vice- 
Pres. Brush is of opinion that higher silver 
prices may bec expected. 


American Zinc Co.—STOCK SELLING 
CAMPAIGN oom being carried on seems 
y conscientious scruples as to 

ocoadl value of “Enormous Zine Vein 300 


dence the scarcity of copper may be- 
come acute. 

Cobalt and Porcupine have shown 
improvement in the last two weeks, 
some new finds being made, and ore 
reserves undergoing enlargement. 
Lead prices are moving upward and 
there is a shortage in April stocks of 
this metal. 

Arizona, Nevada and California send 
in encouraging reports, but especially 
in Colorado has the old prospector’s op- 
timism returned to stimulate picks and 
drills. For the Coeur-d’Alene district 
a period of unequal prosperity is pre- 
dicted as soon as normal market condi- 
tions return. 


Curb Digest 


ft. wide in the Emma Mine.” We consider 
the issue somewhat doubtful although of 
course manipulative tactics may be success- 
ful in forcing market quotations upward. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.— 
PROFIT for first half of this yr. are ex- 
pected to reach $1,000,000. Co.’s output is 
well sold into May and deliveries are con- 
tracted for into June. Annual report for 
1914 shows operating profit $108,465, com- 
paring with a loss of $169,074 in 1913. 


Anaconda Copper Min. Co—MARCH 
OUTPUT totaled 19,000,000 Ibs., an in- 
crease of 4,900,000 over Feb. Operations 
now better than 80% of normal. 


Butte Duluth—PROPERTY CLOSED— 
doors and windows boarded up—no explan- 
ation made by receiver or management. 


Calumet & Hecla—ROCK SHIPMENTS 
by subsidiaries likely to increase if present 
metal market conditions hold. Calumet & 
Hecla which will this yr. show a produc- 
tion of close to 70,000,000 Ibs. refined cop- 
per will reap big benefit from prosperity of 
subsidiaries. 


Canadian Copper Co.—EXPENDITURE 
of $500,000 planned in sinking new shaft at 
Creighton Mine and to erect buildings. 


East Butte Copper Min. Co.—REPORT 
for 1914 shows gross income, $1,455,454, 
comparing with $2,645,568 in 1913; net sur- 
plus on operations $222,252, comparing with 
west. 772; total assets and liabilities are = 

s $6,789, 952, compas with $6,904,618 
pts yr. Pres. R. Gross says, “From 
present indications operation will be re- 
sumed about middle of April, 1915. Prop- 
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erty was closed down Aug. 8, 1914. In- 
vestment in reconstruction and additions to 
equipment were heavy. Cost of mining high, 
due to large amount of development work 
charged directly to mining operations.” 


Federal Min. & Smelting —REPORT for 
yr. ended Dec. 31, 1914, shows value of 
product $2,200,788 compared with $3,248,406; 
operating profit $189,093, comparing with 
$419,932; total income, $891,556, a decrease 
of $172,510 from same account prev. yr.; 
deficit after pref. divs., $46,908, comparing 
with deficit, ,150 in 1913; profit and loss 
surplus, $1,388,614, a decrease of $46,909. 


Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co.—FEB. 
REPORT shows net profits $168,279. 


Granby Consolidated M. S. & P. Co.— 
COMBINED OUTPUT of two smelters for 
Feb. was 1,793,373 Ibs. copper, as against 
2,170,139 Ibs. in prev. mo. By May 1 the 
new smelter at Anyox will be treating at 
rate of 50,000 tons of ore a mo. Shipping 
blister product via Panama Canal permits 
a saving of 50% in freight as compared with 
all-rail transcontinental haul. 


Inspiration Copper Co—ABSORPTION 
by Anaconda discredited. Big mill will be 
put into commission within a few weeks 
and before end of the yr. output will be at 
the rate of 100,000,000 Ibs. per annum at cost 
of about 8c. a Ib. Recovery of 85% or 25 
Ibs. of copper per ton expected. Reserves 
are estimated at 100,000,000 tons, averaging 
1.6% copper. 


Island Creek Coal.—REPORT for 1914 
shows profits of $823,000, the largest the Co. 
has ever shown. Profit and loss surplus 
Dec. 31 was $810,693, comparing with $848,- 
796 in 1913 and $1,048,820 in 1912. 


Jim Butler—FEB. PROFITS were $22,- 
444 net from a total of 5,255 tons of ore 
milled, comparing with $18,033 for Jan. 


Keweenaw Copper Co.—REPORT for 
Dec. 31, 1914 shows cash on hand, $19,760. 
Pres. Cole says, “This Co. owns nearly all 
of the outstanding stock of the Phoenix 
Consolidated Copper Co., over five-sixths of 
the outstanding stock of the Meadow Min- 
ing Co., and a majority of the outstanding 
stock of the Humboldt Copper Co. In or- 
der to reduce loss of operating the Kewee- 
naw Central Railroad Co., all work was sus- 
pended Dec. 1, 1913. Operations were re- 
sumed May 1, 1914, and again suspended 
Nov. 1, 1914. This procedure has resulted 
in a substantial saving for there is but little 
business offered during the period Nov. 1 
to May 1 each year and this condition may 
not change until a paying mine is in full op- 
eration. 


La Rose Consolidated—REPORT for 
for 1914 shows silver production to value of 
$637,555; net profit, $217,979; ore reserves 
Dec. 31 estimated net value, $166,784. Al- 
though nearly 8,000 ft. of development and 
exploration was done on the Co.’s proper- 
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ties during the year no new ore of impor- 
tance was found. 


Mason Valley Mines Co—REPORT for 
yr. ended Dec. 31, 1914 shows operating 
profit $100,707, a decrease of $182,568 from 
prev. yr. Deficit after taxes and int., $40,274 
comparing with a surplus of $120,564 in 1913. 


Miami Copper Co.—DIVIDENDS RE- 
SUMED with declaration of 50c. a share, 
ayable May 15 to stock of record May 1. 
et profits for Ist quar. of 1915 were $405,- 
000; Feb. production is estimated at 2,400,000 
Ibs., which figure was exceeded slightly in 
Mar. Five sections of the mill have been 
placed in operation although they are not 
yet up to capacity. Costs are a little below 
9c. a Ib. but an 8c. figure is anticipated as 
soon as all changes are made. 


Mohawk Min. Co.—REPORT for yr. 
ended Dec. 31, 1914 were, receipts, $1,383,- 
330, comparing with $887,619 in 1913; net 
profits, $431,050, comparing with $123,440; 
profit and loss surplus, $852,208, comparing 
with $521,156 in prev. yr. 


New Arcadian—ENGINEER’S EXAM- 
INATION shows that property can be con- 
sidered a oe prospect, the lode carrying 
commercially valuable ore. A test of rock 
now on the stockpile will be made as soon 
as the Franklin mill is ready for operation. 


Nipissing Mines Co.—REPORT for yr. 
ended Dec. 31, 1914 shows income, $2,558,- 
732, comparing with $2,804,093 for yr. prev.; 
net profits, $1,578,715, comparing with $1,- 
645,108 for 1913; profit and loss surplus, $1,- 
602,776, comparing with $1,259,061 prev. yr. 


Pond Creek Coal Co.—REPORT for yr. 
ended Dec. 31, 1914, shows earnings, $104,- 
137; profits, $80,496; deficit after interest, 
$19,456. Total production of coal for the 
year amounted to 690,653 tons, an increase 
of 160,104 tons over the prev. yr. Additions 


‘to capital account during yr. amounted to 


$158,004. No depreciation has been set aside 
for the yr. 


Ray Consolidated Copper.—REPORT for 
1914 shows net profit, $> 305,623, equal to 
$1.64 per share, comparing with $1.84 in 
prev. yr. and $1.30 a share in 1912. Cost 
per lb. was 8.763 cents compared with 9.7863 
cents in prev. yr. On Dec. 31, 1914, there 
were outstanding 1,454,929 shares of capital 
stock and $2,708,000 of bonds, an increase of 
4,365 shares during the year, 4,300 shares of 
which were issued in conversion of bonds, 
and the remaining 76 shares in exchange for 
stock of the Ray Central Copper Min. Co. 
A charge of $243,395 is made against general 
income for bond sinking fund purposes. 
Since the close of the yr. $220,500 par value 
of bonds have been purchased below 110. 
President Sherwood Aldrich says: “It is 
articularly gratifying to observe the flexi- 
bility of operations possible in the com- 
pany’s property and that the per-pound cost 
upon the basis of 50% of normal production 
was but very slightly increased.” 
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Seven Troughs Min. Co.—REPORT for 
1914 shows that 22 lessees working on the 
ground at various times during the yr. paid 
the Co, royalties aggregating $5,032. 


Tamarack Min. Co.—TO RESUME oper- 
ations at once. Tamarack is expected to 
produce at rate of at least 4,000,000 Ibs. a 
yr. which was rate obtaining when the mine 
was shut down last Aug. 


Temiskaming Min. Co.—REPORT for 
1914 shows operating profit, $81,422; after 
charging off depreciation total debit for yr. 
was $105,169. Property was closed down in 
Aug. on account of attempt to reduce scale 
of wages to conform with wage scale of the 
camp. Only partial resumption was possi- 
ble in Oct. owing to European war. Mill- 
ore reserves now estimated to contain 5,000 
tons. 

Tonopah Min. Co.—DIVIDEND, regular 
quar. 25% declared payable April 21 to 
stockholders of record Mar. 31. Profits for 
Feb. were $47,800. 

United Cigar Stores Co.—GEO. J. WHE- 
LAN retires as directing head of this Co., 
Riker & Hegeman Drug Co., Tobacco Prod- 
ucts Corp. and United Profit Sharing Corp. 
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U. S. Smelting & Ref. Co.—REPORT for 
yr. ended Dec. $ 1914 shows earnings, $2,- 
932,519, compared with $4,555,122 for 1913, 
and $5,497,965 in 1912; surplus after divs. 
$36,749, compared with $820,120 in 1913 and 
$1,418,722 in 1912. Pres. Sharp says, “The 
year has been one of difficulty in many re- 
spects. The European war created a busi- 
ness disturbance which affected materially 
all departments of the Co.’s activity. During 
the latter part of the yr. profits also felt the 
drop in ‘silver to a new low level. Lead 
prices similarly declined. We cannot fore- 
cast Mexican conditions but if operations 
continue on present scale the Pachuca prop- 
erties can be depended on for a substantial 
contribution to net earnings during current 
yr.” 


U. S. Smelting, Ref. & Min.—REPORT 
for 1914 shows net earnings $2,932,519 com- 
paring with $4,555,122 in 1913; balance for 
common, $563,421, equal to 3.21% and com- 
paring with $1,883,441, or 10.73% in prev. 
yr. Thanks to suspension of common stock 
divs. the Co. came through the yr. with prac- 
tically no decrease in working capital which 
on Jan. 31 last stood at $10,242,000 as against 
$10,500,000 the yr. prev. 


Mining and Curb Securities 


Yukon Gold. 


D. A—This company was incorporated in 
1907 as a consolidation of Pacific Gold Dredg- 
ing Company, Atlin Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany, Yukon Consolidated Gold Fields Com- 
pany, Bullion Hydraulic Mining Company, and 
Cariboo Gold Mining Company. Property lies 
in the Klondike district, Alaska, on Bonanza, 
Eldorado, Bear and Hunker creeks. Under 
the name of the Pacific Gold Dredging Com- 
pany a property is worked at Oroville, Cal. 
In 1913 placer claims near Auburn, Cal., were 
acquired. Production for 1914 was $4,345,046, 
a decrease of $444,356 from previous year. 
Net profits were $2,313,126, a decline of $275,- 
710. After paying a regular 6% dividend and 
charging off 215 for depreciation, there 
remained an aggregate surplus of $567,883 for 
the $25,000,000 stock. The Guggenheim Ex- 
ploration Company is in stock control of the 
Yukon Gold Co. The issue has been seem- 
ingly withdrawn from popularity by its spon- 
sors. We regard it a good speculation. 


Calaveras Copper—Dome Lake. 


A. J. Mi—We cannot recommend invest- 
ment in stocks of the Calaveras Copper 
class. This is a prospect, and while under 
good management it may some day become 
a profitable mine, the present chances for 
the outsider to make any money therein 
are extremely slim. 

The outlook for Dome Lake is consider- 
ably better, It is understood that the mill 
capacity will soon be doubled and it seems 
only a matter of time, perhaps one year or 
two, when this property may take rank as a 
steady producer. We consider the issue 


however wholly speculative at the present 
date. 





Mining Publications. 


What journals or papers are devoted to 
mining?—B. O’C, 

The Engineering & Mining Journal, 10th 
Ave. and 36th St., Kew York City; The Min- 
ing World, Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIL; 
The Mining Press, San Francisco, Cal. 

These publications are rather technical, 
nevertheless considerable information may 
be gathered from their “News From the 
Camps” pages. 

Every mining camp of course has ordin- 
ary newspapers, usually of the weekly type. 
Among them are the Goldfield News, Gold- 
field, Nevada, and the Tonopah Miner, Ton- 
opah, Nevada. The only daily — paper 
is the Daily Mining and Financial Record, 
1829 Champa St., Denver, Colorado; but we 
can not advise city speculators to pay at- 
tention to the mining stock advertisements 
in any newspaper. The three technical 
journals first mentioned above are reliable. 





The Mascot Copper Co. 

F. L. K.—This company owns valuable min- 
ing ground in the Dos Cabezos district in 
Arizona; holdings aggregating over 1,100 
acres, considerable development having been 
done, and ore in sight has been estimated at 
500,000 tons. We consider this mining pros- 
pect a promising one, but the stock selling 
campaign of this company has in the past been 
of a lurid type. We cannot recommend the 
issue to outsiders. 
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W. K.—This company owns the entire is- 
sue of capital stock of the Chile Exploration 
Company, incorporated in New Jersey. 
The latter company under Guggenheim 
management owns mining property in Chile. 
An ore body has been partly developed to a 
length of 8; feet and a maximum width of 
700 feet; the average copper contents of the 
ore deposit are estimated at 2.7%. A large 
number of churn drill holes averaging over 
400 feet in depth have been driven into this 
ore body. It is expected that production 
will begin about March, and some optimistic 
assurances have been given out to the effect 
that the company can land copper in Europe 
at 6c.a pound. Development work has been 
carried on with the help of a $50,000,000 
bond issue, and further financing is in view. 

It is quite probable that Chile Copper 
Company securities will prove valuable. 
We do not recommend this stock as an in- 
vestment for those not in a position to ob- 
tain first hand information of developments 
at the property, but it may be regarded as 
a likely speculation. 


Hold Your Chino. 


I bought Chino at 40 some time ago. It is 
gs ee at the same level. Shall I sell?— 





Hold your Chino for a further rise. The 
copper situation seems to be strengthening 
with each month and it is more than likely 
that all of the good stocks of this class will 
appreciate in market value. 


Calumet and Arizona. 


Do you prefer Calumet and Arizona or 
ee for a speculative account?—B. 





Calumet & Arizona was incorporated in 
1901 with $6,500,000 authorized capital stock, 
shares par $10; $6,167,580 outstanding. Min- 
ing property lies in the Warren district, 
Arizona; also at Courtland and Mammoth, 
Arizona, and smelter at Douglas, Arizona. 
In February, 1911, the Superior & Pitts- 
burgh Company was merged with Calumet 
& Arizona; latter also owns mapoeny of cap- 
ital stock of New Cornelia Copper Company. 
The 1914 report shows net earnings of $3,- 
085,535 or oF: share, comparing with $4,- 
074,637, or $6.60 per share in previous year. 
The price has ranged from 89 to 198 in 1907; 
from 44% to 130 between 1908 and 1911; 
from 53 to 70% in 1914 and 51% to 55% in 
February, 1915. Dividends were 13% in 
1906; 161%4% in 1907; 4% in 1908 to 1911; 
44% in 1912; 5% in 1913, 3% in 1914, and no 
dividend in February, 1915. The future 
prospects of this company are bright. We 
regard the stock as a likely speculation. 

s between Inspiration and Calumet & 
Arizona, the former is the safest and will 
yield satisfactory profits. The latter is more 
speculative; that ts, holding its stock is ac- 
companied by some risk of loss, yet if the 
going is smooth it will probably yield larger 
returns. 
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War or No War, World Film Moves. 


Will you kindly let me know what you 
think of World Film Company stock to hold 
until after the war is over?—E. M. 

World Film is a comparatively new con- 
cern for the making of motion pictures. Its 
management is composed of practical men 
and it is understood to be “making good.” 
It is sponsored by a very reputable invest- 
ment house and has been fairly steady in 
quotations ever since it was put on the 
market. 

Notwithstanding all this it must still be 
considered speculative. It is in a field 
where competition is tremendous, and is 
not likely to grow nearly as fast as it would 
have grown had it been started six or eight 
years ago instead of about two years ago. 
And again, it is selling at approximately 
90% of par, as the par value is $5. This is 
certainly high for a non-dividend paying 
stock. There are other moving picture 
stocks paying dividends and which have had 
quite a good start ahead of the World con- 
cern, which are lower in price than this. We 
think the price ought to be lower to con- 
form to the level of other “movie” stocks. 

As to holding this stock until the war is 
over, we think the war either going or 
stopped has nothing to do with the pros- 
pects of this business. The prospects of the 
stocks are based upon the condition of the 
“movie” business, which seems destined to 
thrive. 





Where Can We Sell 50,000 Shares in a 
Prospect? 


A well-introduced person asks me to in- 
vest heavily in a company recently incorpor- 
ated to work 16 mining claims in Colorado. 
All available reports seem satisfactory but 
work accomplished to date is only of a pre- 
liminary character. The promoter would 
like me to help him place another 50,000 
shares—could you put me in touch with 
possible purchasers?—S. E. M. 

It would be inadvisable to invest in a 
prospect of the type you describe, unless 
you are one of the directorate, or in some 
other way so closely allied to the controlling 
interests as to make certain or just what is 
being done with your money. 

We regret that we cannot put you in 
touch with any one who would take up 50,- 
000 shares of the stock on any basis that 
would be satisfactory to you. 





Shall I Buy Batopilas? 


G. L. S—While Batopilas may seem at- 
tractive as a speculation, we do not advise 
the purchase of this issue, but would prefer 
to see you take r,t this time a high grade 
copper, such as ino, Utah, Inspiration or 
Miami. If you desire a low priced highly 
speculative issue whose prospects are never- 
theless safe-guarded, we would advise Gold- 
field Consolidated. 
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Oil Outlook 
Trade Needs Stabilization—Domestic Demand Improves 


| NDEPENDENT oil jobbers and re- 

finers to the number of 150 recent- 
ly met in Kansas City to elaborate 
some scheme by which the trade might 
be stabilized. The plan favored was 
that the refiners appoint one man, the 
jobbers another and the two the third, 
to fix prices. 

The domestic demand for petroleum 
shows some improvement as industrial 
conditions become more active. How- 
ever, the export situation is worse 
rather than better, as the reprisal pro- 
grams of the warring nations tend to 
interfere constantly more and more 
with shipping. 

England has now increased her ab- 
solute contraband list to include prac- 
tically all mineral oils. When the war 
ends, however, a boom in the oil trade 


is looked for, as the demand for this 
product should be unprecedented both 
in this country and abroad. Indications 
are that home demand for gasoline for 
the balance of this year will be strong, 
but prices are not likely to improve, 
as additions are constantly being made 
to the already large number of refineries 
in the field. 

The most recent available reports of 
imports of Mexican crude into this 
country show an increase. Since the 
Carranza shutdown decree, drilling for 
new wells in Mexico has been almost 
at a standstill. The California field is 
tied up by overproduction. Eventually 
the Panama Canal should offer a solu- 
tion to Pacific Coast producers by the 
development of South American and 
European markets. 


Notes from the Oil Fields 


Cal. Petroleum—ADVERSE DEVEL- 
OPMENTS at the Co.’s properties as well 
as supreme court decision in oil land with- 
drawals case responsible for weakness of 
preferred stock. Co.’s wells in Maricopa 
district in California ceased to flow within 
recent weeks as did most other wells in this 
section. Four of these were among the big- 
gest producers controlled by the company. 
Rumors of inclusion of this corporation’s 
properties in a big Cal. oil merger has led 
to some purchases of common at rising 
prices, 


Gulf Pipe Line—FUEL OIL STATION 
at Lynchburg, near Houston, about com- 
pleted and first cargo of Mexican crude is 
expected before April 20 


Gulf Ref. C.—NEW CONSTRUCTION. 
Co. will build an oil refinery in Texas to 
test new process of extracting high grade 
oils from crude petroleum under recent in- 
vention of A. M. McAfee. 


Magnolia Petroleum Co.—EXPANSION 
planned. Construction of nine 55,000-barrel 
steel storage tanks on recently purchased 
150 acre Caswell Tract well under wa 
more will be built as required. A 1,000 t. 
concrete wharf being built along river front. 
Central Power plant will be put in at the re- 
finery. Annual report for 1914 showed net 

rofit of $1,620,862 which is equivalent to 
our times the Co.’s bonds. 


le Oil Co—OUTPUT for 


Mexican 
1914 was 1,670,512 tons, or 11,359,482 peeves 
shipments for export were 5,790,779 ba 


and coast wise movement 4,280,336 barrels, 
amounting in all to 10,071,115 barrels. Stocks 
Nees tankage amounted to 2,750,000 bar- 
rels. 

Mexican Petroleum Co.—ACQUISITION 
—Co. is reported to have acquired 350 acres 
of land on deep water in New York Harbor 
where Co. intends to establish one of the 
largest refineries in the country as well as 
an extensive tank farm. Tanks will also be 
erected at Cristobal, Panama Canal, where 
the Co, has leased land. Terminals have 
also been arranged for at Providence, Bos- 
ton and Portland, Me., at which points 
Trans-Atlantic liners may obtain fuel sup- 
plies at deep water. 

Penn. Mex. Fuel Co.—FIRST SHIP- 
MENT of crude petroleum was loaded on 
petroleum transport Co.’s tank steamer; 
cargo was 64,600 barrels consigned to New 
York. From this time on shipments will be 
made regularly. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co.—REDUCTION IN 
EARNINGS for 1914 indicated by bal. sheet. 
Net is calculated at $5,786,313, equivalent to 
32.1% on $18,000,000 capital stock, which 
compares with net a s of $15,935,630, or 
88.5% in the prev. yr. uring current yr. 
Prairie Oil will break all records in shi 
ments of its production and material benefit 
awaits only an upturn in crude oil prices. 
Assets and liabilities are stated at $92,- 
716,050 

Pure Oil Co—SALE ANNOUNCED of 
two cargoes of oil shipment to cqpumeagne. 
Oil now selling there at 8c. a gal 
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Standard Oil Co. of Indiana—TRANS- 
PORTATION SERVICE from Wood River 
Refinery to points south on the Miss. River 
will be resumed as Co. has had light draft 
barges built. 

Standard Oil of Kansas.——BALANCE 
SHEET as of Dec. 31, 1914 shows real es- 
tate and plant, $1,394,010 comparing with $1,- 
103,290 in 1913; cash, $533,020, comparing 
with $61,345 in 1913; total assets and liabili- 
ties, $3,183,142. 

Standard Oil of N. J—ENTRANCE OF 
THIS CO. into Oklahoma Oil Fields 
through its subsidiaries, The Carter Oil Co. 
and Oklahoma Pipe Line Co., considered to 
indicate an aggressive campaign. The large 
purchases of the Carter Co. in the Cushing 

| have already marked the turning point 
in conditions there, and are having consid- 
erable bullish influence upon general senti- 
ment in the Kansas-Oklahoma fields. 
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Texas Co—NEW CONSTRUCTION— 
Co. plans installation of large plant for dis- 
tillation of gasoline from natural gas. New 
13 story office building at Houston is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy by end of 
April. 

Vacuum Oil Co.—REPORT for yr. ended 
Dec. 31, 1914, shows total profits, $2,075,644, 
after charging $101,903 to insurance reserve, 
as compared with $3,375,774 for prev. yr. 
This does not include profits of foreign mar- 
keting companies. In connection with an- 
nual report the Vacuum Oil Co. makes the 
following statement to stockholders: “Owing 
to the war it is not possible to determine ‘un- 
divided profits on the shares held by this 
company in various foreign marketing com- 
panies. While there has been some growth 
of business, cash surplus has increased, due 
to a temporary reduction in capital require- 
ments.” 


Inquiries About Oil Stocks 


Is It Worth a Good Cigar? 

Is Fergus County Oil & Gas a good specula- 
tion?—S. C. 

This company was organized recently to 
prospect for oil and gas with a capitalization 
of $250,000. It is stated that 4,000 shares, par 
value $10, have so far been sold. The promoter 
and president is Mr. Boerena, formerlv of Cal- 
gary, Alberta. It is given out that he will ob- 
tain the services of the most competent petro- 
leum geologist available, and the latter will 
direct the operations of a drilling outfit to be 
purchased. The character of the strata to be 
pesrestes is apparently favorable, as a num- 

er of seepages and other surface indications 

of oil have been found. At the same time we 
could not recommend investment in such an 
issue unless the purchaser realizes that he is 
taking a gambling chance. You may get back 
a dollar for every nickel invested and again 
you may not see the price of a good cigar for 
your money. 


California Petroleum Corp. 

J. M. S—tThis is a holding company 
owning practically all the capital stock of 
the American Petroleum Company and the 
American Oil Fields Company. The Amer- 
ican Petroleum owns or controls 3,336 
acres in the Coalinga, Lost Hills and Los 
Angeles Districts. The American Oil 
Fields Company owns or controls 15,480 
acres in the Midway, Sunset, McKittrick 
and Lost Hills Districts. California Petro- 
leum has $12,453,026 preferred and partici- 
pating 7% cumulative, and $14,877,005 com- 
mon stock outstanding. Net earnings for 
ten months ended October 31, 1914 before 
depreciation, were $1,963,780, as compared 
with $1,768,652 in the corresponding period 
the previous year. The preferred paid 7% 
and the common 34% dividends in 1913. 
The common dividend due October 1, 1913 
was passed. The company has large re- 
sources and its earning power is considera- 
ble, but the capitalization is large and the 





character of the industry is a fluctuating 
one, hence while the preferred should under 
normal conditions earn its dividend, the 
common can only be regarded as a pure 
speculation. 

All the oil stocks are suffering under war 
conditions abroad and poor business at 
home. A rise in prices, both of crude and 
refined, is to be expected. California Petro- 
leum Corporation stock should follow such 
upward trend. 





Buckeye Pipe Line Co. 


J. F. B—The falling dividend rate paid by 
this company in the past year would indicate 
a policy of discretion in regard to an invest- 
ment at the present price, 111. The decline 
was due to the decrease in traffic resulting 
from smaller refining demands, and also to 
the rate readjustment ordered in the common 
carrier decision by the Supreme Court. Ac- 
curate and up-to-date figures are not avail- 
able, but from the information at our disposal 
we would not be surprised to see a further 
recession in the price of this stock. 


Solar Refining Co. 


E. P.—Incorporated in 1886 under the laws 
of Ohio with 000 capital stock, par $100. 
Capital was increased to $2,000,000 in 1913. 
Co. owns refinery at Lima, Ohio, with maxi- 
mum capacity of 10,000 barrels a day. Has 
pipe line connections with the Buckeye Pipe 
Line Co. and the Ohio Oil Co. About 500 
men are employed. Management is consid- 
ered able and progressive. Balance sheet for 
1913 showed total assets $3,878,578, comparing 
with $3,717,828 in 1912. Working capital at 
close of year was $2,771,696, comparing with 
$2,623,782 at the end of 1912. Book value of 
the stock was $182 per share. Net profits for 
1913 were ,724 after allowing $56,080 for 
depreciation of plant. Said profit equals 46.28 
per cent. on new capitalization. We consider 
this issue a likely speculation. 
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SPECULATION : Operations wherein intelligent foresight is empleyed for the purpose of deriving a profit from price changes 


How to Detect Distribution of Stocks 


The Characteristics of a Culminating Market 
By G. C. SELDEN 


F I were asked to name the most 
important subject which the 
ordinary trader or speculative 
investor should study, I believe 

I should select the title of this article. 
The reason is that the average man is 

much more successful in buying than he 
is in selling. He is usually rather too 
ready to buy and as a result gets himself 
loaded up with stocks at prices higher 
than he needed to pay. Also he often 
buys poor stocks, on which he is forced 
eventually to take a heavy loss; yet 
there are many more operators who use 
good judgment in buying than who use 
equally good judgment in selling. 

As a rule, it is during the culmination 
of an upward movement that the public 
gets itself loaded to the guards with all 
sorts of stocks, good, bad and indifferent. 

The trader who has bought at low 
prices goes ahead and buys more just 
when he should be selling out what he 
has, and a great number of inexperienced 
operators who have really very little idea 
as to what constitutes a high plane of 
prices or a low plane, wax enthusiastic 
over the apparent strength of the market, 
the big volume of trade and the rapid 
rise of prices, conclude that the advance 
must go much further, and buy “not 
wisely but too well.” 

If the speculative investor could de- 
tect distribution, he might accumulate at 
his leisure, and on the majority of his 
purchases he would be able to secure 
profits. 
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WHAT IS DISTRIBUTION ? 

The average trader is satisfied with the 
statement that “They” are distributing. 
This is true, certainly—somebody is dis- 
tributing. “They” are generally con- 
ceived as those mysterious entities who 
make the market and endeavor to fool 
the public. 


Undoubtedly there are times when big 
speculative interests deliberately and in- 
tentionally control the market and en- 
deavor to sell as many stocks as possible ; 
but this is not always the case, and it 
would be far too narrow a definition of 
distribution to attempt to confine it to 
such conditions. 

Distribution means the passing of 
stocks from “strong” hands to “weak” 
hands—from the hands of persons of 
sound judgment and good knowledge of 
values to those of persons whose knowl- 
edge of values is not so good and whose 
judgment is poorer. The man of sound 
judgment may have only one share of 
stock. He may live in Timbuctoo and 
this one share may be his first operation 
in the market. He may never have heard 
of Morgan, Rockefeller or Frick. But if 
he sells his share of stock at a relatively 
high price and at a time when stocks 
are passing into weak hands, he is 
distributing. 

In nine cases out of ten, however, the 
man of sound judgment on the stock 
market is a man who has accumulated 
some capital. The two things are likely 
to go hand in hand, though not neces- 
sarily. Hence it works out that distri- 
bution is the transfer of stocks from a 
comparatively small number of good 
judges of the market to a much larger 
number of poor judges of the market. 
It is this small number of good judges 
who are complimented by being known 
as “They.” 

Periods of distribution are character- 
ized by a variety of interrelated phenom- 
ena. No one characteristic is sufficient 
to enable us to say, “This is distribution.” 
Several combined will lead us to say, 
“Distribution is probably going on,” and 
the greater the number, the stronger be- 
comes the probability that our diagnosis 
is correct, 
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TAPE SHOWS IT FIRST. 


The expert tape reader should be the 
first to detect the beginnings of distribu- 
tion. After long practice in following 
the tape from hour to hour, the expert 
learns to interpret from it the character 
of the buying and selling. At low prices 
he can distinguish investment buying. 
As prices rise he can decide, in a general 
way, whether investors are still picking 
up stocks. He sees when a calculated 
and managed bull campaign is under 
way. He notes the gradual increase of 
buying by small speculators—by “the 
public” as it is known in Wall Street 
parlance. He sees when the market in 
certain stocks is getting “full of stock,” 
so that more effort is required to ad- 
vance the price. Still further along in 
the distribution, he will note that the 
market in certain stocks has become 
“thollow”—that is, that sales can some- 
times be made only on sharp recessions. 

Tape reading, however, has to be 
learned by practice. The ordinary trader 
cannot make use of it because he cannot 
take the time to learn it and to follow the 
tape after he has learned it. It is em- 
phatically a profession in itself. 

Turning to those indications of distri- 
bution which can be observed without 
following the tape, the most easily 
recognized is the greatly increased ac- 
tivity of the market. Before a great 
quantity of stocks can be distributed, a 
large number of buyers must be on 
hand. This will result in an increase in 
the volume of sales from day to day and 
in wider fluctuations in all the principal 
stocks. 

There is no difficulty in observing this 
condition. Any one who looks over the 
stock list every day as published in the 
newspapers will notice such an increase 
in activity, both from the volume of 
sales and from the wider range covered 
by prices. The more accurate and com- 
plete his observation is, the better. For 
that reason it pays to keep track of the 
movement of an average of a certain 
number of leading stocks from day to 
day. Such averages are published in a 
number of daily papers. It is also well 
to keep some sort of memorandum of the 
price range and volumes of several of 
the most active stocks separately. 
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A point to be borne in mind just here 
is that distribution is characterized by an 
active and broad market without any im- 
portant advance in average prices for 
the standard stocks. For example, if the 
market should start from a condition 
of dullness and relatively low prices and 
advance sharply all along the line, with 
increased activity and wider fluctuations, 
this would not indicate distribution ; but 
if, after a considerable advance, this in- 
creased activity should be abserved for 
some time without any important gain 
in prices, distribution would be suspected. 

Activity and wider fluctuations are 
pretty sure to be accompanied by deal- 
ings in a greater number of stocks—in 
other words, the market becomes broader 
as well as more active. A dull market 
will usually show a short list of stocks 
traded in. There may be a considerable 
increase in the volume of trade without 
much extension of the number of stocks. 
But when distribution is in progress 
there is almost sure to be a decided 
lengthening of the stock list. It is not 
a bad idea to count the number of issues 
traded in every day and keep a record 
of it. 


IRREGULARITY. 


Another indication of distribution is 
irregularity of the market. One stock 
will be taken up and advanced sharply 
while others are nearly stationary. On 
another day the first stock- will be sta- 
tionary while some of those previously 
motionless are picked up and put to 
higher prices. 

The result is a sort of churning of the 
whole market. It often happens that the 
impression given is that a sharp advance 
has been made, with an appearance of 
great strength, yet when the list is gone 
over with a fine tooth comb we find that 
the strength has been in a few stocks 
only and the average of ten or twenty 
leading stocks may even have declined. 

An incident of this irregularity is pretty 
sure to be sharp advances in some of the 
specialties—that is, in stocks which are 
not uniformly active or prominent in the 
market, but are subject only to periodic 
spasms of activity. It is easy to put such 
stocks up because of the narrowness of 
the market in them. To put Steel com- 
mon up three points might require the 
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purchase of a hundred thousand shares, 
because a great number of persons al- 
ways have Steel common on hand ready 
to sell at a price that suits them. But 
American Sugar preferred could be put 
up three points, under ordinary condi- 
tions, on purchases of only a few hundred 
shares. 

This is what is meant by the frequent 
expression that “standard stocks are be- 
ing sold under cover of strength in the 
specialties.” Well distributed purchases 
of a few thousand shares of various in- 
active stocks may create the appearance 
of a strong market while many thousand 
shares of Copper, Union, Reading or 
Steel are being sold. 

And it is a mistake to suppose that a 
heavy loss must be taken on the special- 
ties in order to carry through this opera- 


In the next issue Mr. Selden 
“Distributing Market.” 
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tion. When the public is really in- 
terested in the market, almost any stock 
that shows strength will get a certain 
following. The trader who has watched 
Bethlehem Steel bound upward from 40 
to 125 is always—perhaps almost sub- 
consciously—looking around for some 
other stock which may do the same thing. 
If he is inexperienced, all stocks look 
pretty much alike to him; and when 
United Cat & Dog first preferred jumps 
up three points in as many minutes he 
makes up his mind to get in at the be- 
ginning of the movement this time. It 
takes only a dozen or so such “easy 
marks” to enable the original buyers of 
U. C. & D. to get out of their purchases 
without loss—and a dozen isn’t many out 
of a population of 100,000,000, most of 
whom know very little about stocks. 


will explain other features of the 


Trading in Stocks 


How to Get the Meat Out of An Article 
By GEORGE L. BALGUE 


HERE seem to be a_ million 
things that a speculator should 
know, and he must think of 
them at the right time. To 

think of them afterwards may show him 

how he could have avoided making a 

loss, or have got a bigger profit, or have 

opened a trade, but such afterthoughts 
have not the money value of the fore- 
thoughts. 

With this idea in mind, and with the 
object of deriving the most benefit from 
reading literature on speculative sub- 
jects, I have adopted the plan of mark- 
ing with a pencil the sentences or para- 
graphs of articles that I think deserve 
rereading. Then I sit down to a type- 
writer and copy the portions marked, 
setting in capital letters the words seem- 
ingly entitled to emphasis. 

Obviously it is not necessary to go 
through this laborious procedure with 
thoughts that are becoming old to the 
reader, but amongst the multitude of 
writings are many things worthy of re- 





membrance, that are easily forgotten if 
given only a cursory reading. 

Even King Solomon is quoted as hav- 
ing been wearied by too many books. 
To read everything several times means 
wasting time reading what one already 
knows, but with the method outlined 
here, to refresh the memory or deepen 
an impression it is only necessary to 
read over the condensations or extracts 
that have been selected as representing 
the important thoughts presented by the 
writer. 

The longer this method is kept up, the 
less should become the need of it, but 
while one is still in the novice class it 
seems to pay to be a willing listener to 
anything of value that others may have 
to say. 

That this plan involves work is evi- 
dent, but the very effort to select and 
condense valuable thoughts serves to 
make a deeper and more lasting impres- 
sion. 

How this works in practice is shown 
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by the following condensation and re- 
writing of ideas that have a red in 


various articles on Office Trading in 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 


TRADING IN STOCKS. 

The whole science and art of office 
trading may be said to consist of a CON- 
TINUOUS PROCESS OF ANAL- 
YSIS OF CONDITIONS, with the 
object of forming an opinion, which in 
turn has to be translated into ACTION. 

To make a commitment in the absence 
of a DIAGNOSIS of some sort is mere- 
ly to gamble blindly. 

To ACT upon an INDEFINITE 
diagnosis is unprofitable—unnecessary. 

A completed diagnosis is a REA- 
SONED-OUT CONVICTION as to 
the PROBABLE direction of the NEXT 
MOVE, together with the selection of 
one, or possibly two stocks as the best 
to use at the moment. 

This diagnosis must be arrived at in 
advance and ACTED UPON in ad- 
vance. If the trader wait for evidence 
that his diagnosis is correct, the chance 
for trading upon it will be already 
GONE. He must ACT FIRST, and 
THEN see if his diagnosis is correct 
or NOT. 

The risks a trader has to take are due 
to this INESCAPABLE condition of 
trading. 

In a good many cases a VAGUE 
SUSPICION of an impending move 
cannot be confirmed by evidence justi- 
fying a definite diagnosis until [TOO 
LATE for action. The move starts be- 
fore the trader has been able to convert 
a mere feeling into a DEFINITE 
OPINION. 

The question of what to do in such a 
case admits of but ONE answer— 
WAIT FOR THE NEXT proper chance 
to take hold. 

To miss participation in the beginning 
of a move is a much less serious matter 
than is commonly supposed, to say noth- 
ing of the OBSERVED FACT that it is 
INVARIABLY RISKY, and almost in- 
variably COSTLY, to climb after stocks. 

If the beginning of an important 
swing has been missed, there will AL- 
MOST ALWAYS be a chance to get 
aboard before the move is far along. 

In NO case is there any excuse for 
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taking hold on an INCOMPLETE or 
BELATED diagnosis. 

It is questionable whether there has 
ever been a week that would not have 
justified the making of one or more com- 
mitments that would fully comply with 
all the “rules of the game.” 

Traders are apt to attribute their lack 
of success to ERRORS OF DIAGNO- 
SIS, and seem to regard the details of 
HANDLING TRADES as of minor im- 
portance. THE FACTS ARE QUITE 
OTHERWISE. 

The whole philosophy upon which the 
technique of office trading (subsequent 
to the formation of a TRADING DIAG- 
NOSIS) is based may be summed up in 
one sentence: 

CONTROL YOUR LOSSES, AND 
YOUR PROFITS WILL TAKE 
CARE OF THEMSELVES. 

Comparatively few traders seem aware 
of the possibilities in this direction, much 
less do they realize that their TRAD- 
ING LIFE AND DEATH ULTI- 
MATELY DEPEND UPON IT. 

The FIRST opportunity for reducing 
the size of losses, and increasing the size 
of profits, comes BEFORE AN OR- 
DER GOES IN. 

A usable diagnosis is necessarily com- 
pleted at a moment when PRESSURE 
HAS CEASED. At such a time there 
is almost always a distinct pause—and 
some NARROW fluctuations. The price 
will not turn round and run out of reach 
once in a hundred times. 

In ordinary cases CLOSE WATCH- 
ING and some EXPERIENCE will en- 
able a trader so to TIME his orders as 
to get “good executions,” provided he 
has acquired the ELEMENTARY 
HABIT of buying on MOMENTARY 
WEAKNESS, and vice versa. Careless- 
ness in this regard probably means a 
difference of at least an eighth, and often 
MORE, against him. The cumulative 
effect of this is BY NO MEANS NEG- 
LIGIBLE. 

This matter of timing the placing of 
orders REQUIRES and will WELL 
REWARD CAREFUL STUDY. 

A stop put in at a predetermined point 
WHEN A TRADE IS MADE is noth- 
ing but insurance against an EX- 
CESSIVE loss. 
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But after a trade has been started, 
WATCHFUL CARE has to be exer- 
cised to adopt measures to reduce even 
that risk AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 

It will not do to put in a stop and “let 
it go at that.” In such a case there is 
plenty of worse and very little better in 
sight in the LONG RUN. 

If it were certain, or EVER COULD 
BE KNOWN, that a trade has been 
made near a REAL TURNING 
POINT, even if farther than stopping 
distance away, a stop would not only be 
unnecessary, but absolutely WRONG. 

But, as will be seen shortly, in only 
ONE out of four almost equally prob- 
able cases is the trade even LIKELY, 
much less SURE, to be followed by in- 
dications that a turning point has been 
caught. 

In the other three cases protective 
measures will be called for, NOT ONE 
OF WHICH WILL LEAVE THE 
ORIGINAL STOP IN FORCE. 

These four probabilities, any one of 
which is likely to follow the making of 
a commitment, are as follows: 


(1) NOTHING HAPPENS indica- 
tive of a tendency in any DEFINITE 
direction. 


THE TRADE MUST BE CUT (or 
else the stop brought up QUITE 
CLOSE) on the ground that the TIME 
had been MISJUDGED more or less, 
and that there is NOT a better than an 
EVEN CHANCE that the diagnosis of 
CONDITIONS is RIGHT. 

In such cases it usually PAYS to 
close out after a VERY MODERATE 
WAIT, unless GENERAL CONDI- 
TIONS have been specially FAVOR- 
ABLE to making a diagnosis, and the 
technical appearance of the stock is 
WELL MARKED. 

This qualification applies almost en- 
tirely to SHORT SALES. The unfore- 
—_ is NEARLY ALWAYS something 

EXPERIENCE shows that it is 
PRACTICALLY ALWAYS better to 
close out LONG trades that do not make 
good AT ONCE. 

(2) ADVERSE SIGNS DEVELOP, 
whether in the general market or in the 
special stock traded in. 

This is a case that POSITIVELY 
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DEMANDS closing the trade AT 
ONCE. 


A loss will generally HAVE TO BE 
TAKEN, and the trader will benefit 
here to the exact degree of his SKILL 
IN DETECTING ADVERSE SIGNS 
QUICKLY and of his PROMPTNESS 
IN ACTING. 

THIS IS THE CASE IN WHICH 
THE GREAT MAJORITY OF TRAD- 
ERS GO WRONG. 

Instead of ACTING upon the de- 
tected ADVERSE FACT, they proceed 
to indulge in self-hypnotism and keep a 
trade open which is NOW based only 
upon a VAGUE HOPE that conditions 
will change again before their maximum 
stop is caught. Which they may do, of 
course, perhaps once in 437% times. 

What is being discussed here is the 
appearance of adverse signs casting 
DISTINCT DOUBT on the soundness 
of the diagnosis, and probably leading to 
a more or less distinct tentative diag- 
nosis in the OPPOSITE DIRECTION. 

A natural reaction is not of itself an 
adverse sign, and the primary stop is 
intended to leave room for it. 

Case 1 implies a possible DOUBT of 
the diagnosis FOR THE MOMENT, 
and case 2 implies a DISTINCT SUS- 
PENSION of it for the time being. 

Whether the diagnosis is to be sus- 
pended only, or CANCELED, should 
soon become manifest. Unless a FRESH 
diagnosis is made, or the previous one 
confirmed, it is clear that to keep a trade 
open is more or less RISKY in case 1, 
and in case 2 is an ABSURDITY. 

(3) ARAPID FAVORABLE MOVE 
OCCURS. 

The stop must be AT ONCE moved 
to the cost price, or even beyond it if 
possible. 

The trade should be closed before the 
end of the day if the stock traded in 
has been DISPROPORTIONATELY 
PROMINENT, on the general principle 
that a QUICK PROFIT should USU- 
ALLY be taken, and in this case be- 
cause the excessive RELATIVE move- 
ment of the stock itself is suspicious. 

The occurrence of a SPURT at the 
START of a POSSIBLE movement 
raises doubts as to its genuineness. 

If a stock on the other hand has not 
kept step with the rest, that fact casts 
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DOUBT on the selection of it as the 
“best bet.” In such a case close out the 
trade before the end of the day and look 
elsewhere for an opportunity. 

But if the market has simply waked 
up all around, the odds are in favor of 
leaving the stop at cost price, on the 
ground that the beginning of an IM- 
PORTANT SWING frequently starts 
that way, and the next day’s opening 
MAY BE beyond the closing level. 

In this case the only basis of judg- 
ment is the nature of the activity and the 
surrounding circumstances. 

However, IF IN DOUBT TAKE 
THE SAFE SIDE AND CLOSE THE 
TRADE, even at the risk of losing a 
possible profit. 

This is the case in which JUDG- 
MENT and EXPERIENCE will count 
for most. 

(4) A SLOW GENERAL TEND- 
ENCY IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 
GRADUALLY DEVELOPS. 

This is the ONE case of the four that 
raises the presumption that the diagnosis 
has been correct, and that a SWING 
MAY BE IMPENDING. 

The best plan here will be to follow 
the trade with a stop order, with the ex- 
pectation that it will be possible to get 
a considerable move. 

These four cases may be taken as 
typical of the GREAT MAJORITY 
that arise in actual practice—and ONLY 
ONE involves a real balance of opinion 
in favor of carrying a commitment be- 
yond the CURRENT FLUCTUA- 
TION. 

Many people say it is wrong to cut a 
trade so long as no POSITIVE sign of 
DANGER appears, but the lesson of 
many years’ trading experience is that 
it PAYS TO TRADE FOR SAFETY 
UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Similar conditions apply to minimiz- 
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ing RISKS on a trade that is well along 
and showing a profit. 

Such a trade has to be handled as if 
it had been started at the last waiting 
place, irrespective of the level at which 
it was originally taken on. 

Nothing is more FALLACIOUS than 
the common idea that because a fair, or 
even a large profit exists, a fraction more 
or less does not matter now. 

lf a trader has made a CORRECT 
GUESS, it is not permissible to let its 
fruits get away from him. PROFITS 
MUST BE CONSERVED or may as 
well never have existed. 

Every halting place in the course of 
a swing must be treated as a new trad- 
ing area, from which the existing com- 
mitment is ASSUMED to have been 
started, and ACTION taken on that as- 
sumption. 

Unless a trader continues to regard 
himself as being simply on the lookout 
for the NEXT PROPER CHANCE to 
make a trade, quite OPEN-MINDED as 
to what the DIRECTION of that trade 
is to be, and ACTS ON EVERY IN- 
DICATION HE MAY GET, he may 
miss the real, big move altogether, after 
taking one or more merely preliminary 
scalping profits. 

Putting knowledge of principles into 
SUCCESSFUL practice is NOT easy. 
Many intelligent and industrious stu- 
dents somehow fail to make good at 
trading. The cause is deeper than prin- 
ciples ; it is inherent in the nature of the 
trader himself. SUCCESS requires the 
carrying out of a consistent, logical plan 
with a PERSISTENCE that is uncon- 
querable, and with undeviating, method- 
ical regularity. 

EVERY action taken by a trader can 
have a LOGICAL reason, and it is CER- 
TAIN that NO action is justified unless 
it is so based. 











Technical and Miscellaneous Inquiries 


Major and Minor Cycles. 


C. B—We are inclined to believe that dur- 
ing 1913-14 we were passing through the 
regular 20-year panic period. It would prob- 
ably have occurred in 1913 as a result of tight 
money, but was headed off by the | am and 
vigorous action of the Treasury Department. 
The result was that in 1914 stocks were in a 
more vulnerable position than they would 
have been if the panic had run its regular 
course in 1913. he foreign war, however, 


has doubtless finished the job. The war is of , 


such overwhelming importance that it will 
control the progress of the trade cycle at this 
point, and it is entirely possible that unexpect- 
edly adverse conditions abroad might result 
in still lower prices than have yet been seen. 
We consider this improbable but it must be 
recognized as a possibility. 

In regard to the panic of 1907, it seems to 
us that this should be classified as a “mone 
panic.” We could hardly call it accidental, 
because it was the natural outgrowth of over- 
speculation and extreme strain on the money 
market. During the Major Cycle from 1893 
to 1913-14, we had two minor panics—that of 
1903, which was rather mild, and 1907, which 
affected securities and the money markets se- 
verely. Of course there is no iron-clad law 
about Major and Minor Cycles. 

The term “Minor Cycle” has often been ap- 
plied to the fluctuations in business conditions 
which usually cover a period of three to four 
years. 





Buying Commodities at Cost of Production. 


It seems to me that it is practical for one, 
by waiting till wheat, copper, cotton, or a 
similar commodity is selling at a price below 
which it has not fallen in a period of say ten 
years, to purchase it, with margin sufficient 
to carry it down to a point lower than it has 
ever sold at, and to earn a good interest on 
his money in the course of the next few 
months or year. The margin might be, say, 
down to eight cents for copper, four or five 
cents for cotton, etc. 

Such a method might be followed with a 
minimum of risk, providing one deals through 
reliable agents, without necessarily devoting 
his entire time to any special line, something 
almost impossible for one who must also at- 
tend to his other business. 

Staple articles of commerce, at a low price 
for some years, say copper at thirteen cents 
per pound, or cotton at nine cents, should 
nearly always be a good purchase on an in- 
vestment basis, possessing as they do actual 
value, which does not seem to be always the 
case with stocks. One might also include in 
the list standard porphyry mines, such as 
Utah, etc. 

Your candid opinion on above method of 
operating would be greatly appreciated.—E. L. 

Your plan of buying commodities at prices 
close to the cost of production is a safe one, 


but it is only at intervals of several years that 
prices fall enough to make this practicable. 

The war resulted in very low prices for 
cotton and copper, so that an unusual oppor- 
tunity was offered for purchasing at a bargain. 

The standard porphyry copper stocks are 
very satisfactory to deal in, and we are in- 
clined to believe that in the long run you 
would make as much money by trading in 
them as by working in commodities. 





Exhausted Margin. 


Last July I was long of Reading at such 
a price that the margin would have been ex- 
hausted at about 153%. July 28 Reading sold 
at 153%4, but my stock was not sold. The 
next morning I received a letter asking for 
more margin and putting a stop at 153%. 
Reading opened at 150% to 152% that day and 
my stock was sold at 151. Now it seems to 
me that the stock could and should have been 
sold on the 28th without additional loss to 
me, and the broker was negligent in not sell- 
ing it. I do not see why I should be made 
responsible for his negligence or inattention. 
Kindly let me know if I really owe money 
to the broker.—L. R. 

You have no cause for complaint against 
your broker. He might have sold your Read- 
ing July 28, and would have been justified in 
doing so if he thought it necessary in order to 
protect himself, but in most cases customers 
would be dissatisfied if the broker closed out 
the stock before the exhaust price of 153% 
was reached. In holding the stock and writ- 
ing you for more margin the broker followed 
the customary method and the one which will 
satisfy the largest number of customers. 

This gave you an opportunity to protect 
your stock by depositing additional margin 
if you desired to do so. Since you did not do 
so the broker closed out your trade the next 
morning at the best price obtainable, and since 
this showed a small loss beyond the amount 
of deposit you had in his hands, you were 
left a little indebted to him. 

A customer should always bear in mind that 
a broker has a large number of accounts to 
look out for, and he cannot undertake to use 
discretion as to when stock should be closed 
out in case the exhaust point is being ap- 
proached. On July 28 and 29 the market was 
very wild, and the broker was obliged to take 
the best action he could to protect himeslf, 
and to prevent your trade from running into a 
still heavier loss. We do not see that you 
have any cause to find fault with the manner 
in which this trade was handled. 





A Financial Education. 


At this writing I wish to say that your 
magazine has not only been an education to 
me in financial matters, but general matters 
as well.—T. P. K. 
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Futures Afford Richer Field Than Spot 


Cotton Contracts an Inviting Medium of Speculation 
By P. S. KRECKER 


OTTON futures contracts af- 
ford one of the most inviting 
mediums of speculation avail- 

: able to the public. They repre- 

sent a staple commodity in world-wide 

demand. That establishes their intrinsic 
worth. The cotton market frequently 
enjoys periods of great activity and 
spectacular advances with attendant op- 
portunities of profitable trading in which 
the possible rewards are relatively large 
compared with the amount of capital 
requisite for conservative operations. 

These movements are usually based on 

pre-determinable conditions, a fact 

which reduces the risks of speculation. 

Trading in cotton futures is regulated 

by the Federal Government through the 

Department of Agriculture. Washing- 

ton prescribes what grades of the staple 

are deliverable on a contract and, as the 
final arbiter in the event of disputes, the 
quality of cotton delivered. This is tan- 
tamount to a guarantee by the Govern- 
ment that the buyer of a cotton future 
contract will receive merchantable staple. 

That guarantee at once stabilizes the 

value of the contract and protects the in- 

vestor. 

As an investment, cotton futures con- 
tracts possess a distinct advantage over 
actual cotton—designated in the trade as 
“spot cotton”—because the buyer need 
not pay interest, storage or insurance 
charges on his contract, while he must 
pay all three on spot cotton without any 
compensating advantage. 

To the prospective investor in cotton 
futures the question, what amount of 
capital is requisite for successful opera- 
tions, is pertinent. The unit of trading 
in the option market is a contract for 
100 bales of 50,000 pounds of cotton. 
Commission houses as a rule require a 
minimum margin of $3 a bale or $300 
a contract and leave question of re- 





. judgment. 


sources to the customer. Of course, no 
prudent trader would start operations in 
the cotton market on $300, although it 
could be done. That sum represents 60 
points. It is not unusual for the market 
to fluctuate as much as 20 points in a 
day, while in a big market 100 points 
or $5 a bale may be the range of price 
changes. A movement of 100 points in 
two days occurs frequently during per- 
iods of active trading. It is obvious, 
therefore, that $300 would be wholly in- 
adequate for conservative operations, 
and that the trader who is not in a posi- 
tion to back his judgment with addi- 
tional money is taking a mere gamble. 

Just what resources will prove ace- 
quate to safeguard the purchaser of a 
cotton futures contract must vary with 
the time, the market and the individual 
The average annual range 
of prices of cotton futures in the New 
York market during a ten-year period 
was more than 4% cents a pound, or 
$2,250 a contract. That is to say, in an 
average market for that period, the indi- 
vidual who was so unfortunate as to 
have bought at the.top would have been 
able to protect his contract with an orig- 
inal capital of $2,500. The widest spread 
between the high and the low of the 
market in any single year of the ten was 
10 cents a pound or $10,000 on a con- 
tract of 100 bales, and the narrowest 
fluctuation in any single year was two 
cents a pound or $1,000 a contract. The 
range of 10 cents in values within twelve 
months was phenomenal and due to 
causes easily ascertainable, so that no 
one with ordinary prudence would have 
been caught at the top of that market. 
Without undertaking to lay down any 
hard and fast rule it would appear that 
for operations in 100-bale lots or single 
contracts (for which there always is a 
market) an original capital of $1,500 
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equivalent to $15 a bale would be rea- 
sonably safe, while $2,500 should be 
:mple. For operations on a larger scale 
the buyer should have correspondingly 
bigger resources. Traders on a “shoe 
string” have been successful in the past, 
and a few will be successful in the fu- 
ture, but nothing is ever heard of those 
whose string is not long enough: they 
disappear. 

Cotton futures contracts are sold as 
far ahead as one year in the New York 
market. They are designated by the 
name of the month in which they ma- 
ture, respectively, and settlement need 
not be made until the month arrives. 
While there are 12 different contracts, 
therefore, from which the buyer can 
choose, in practice the number is re- 
duced to only half as many, these being 
the ones which mature in six long 
months of the year—January, March, 
May, July, October and December. Oc- 
casionally August, also one of the long 
months, develops activity, but as a rule 
it is ignored. The long months men- 
tioned receive preference because of the 
longer time they afford for settlement. 
The months named, being the active 
positions, obviously are those to which 
the public should confine its attention. 
They offer the only broad cotton market 
and the only contracts which it is easy 
to buy and sell. 

While there are six active months or 
positions in the futures markets, their 
activity is not necessarily simultaneous. 
On the contrary it usually is the case 
that each in turn basks in the spotlight 
while the rest are comparatively neglect- 
ed. Just when interest will switch from 
one to another option is uncertain, but 
activity of a given month invariably is 
greatest long before it arrives. Theo- 
retically the purchaser of a cotton option 
buys it with a view to hold it until ma- 
turity and then to accept delivery of the 
actual cotton. In practice, however, be- 
cause of the trouble and expense inci- 
dental to handling cotton, the buyer of 
options aims to avoid acceptance, unless 
he is engaged in the cotton business. He 
generally prefers to liquidate his con- 
tract before it falls due. If he cannot 
do so at a profit, he still need not quit 
the market a loser. He can transfer his 
interest to a later month of relatively 
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the same value and thus benefit by sub- 
sequent upward swings of prices. This 
process of transferring commitments 
from one month to a later is what de- 
termines the successive periods of activ- 
ity in each, 

The fact that it is undesirable to take 
up cotton on contract suggests one of 
the fundamental principles of success- 
ful speculation in cotton options, and 
that is that the trader should purchase 
distant rather than near months. The 
advantage is obvious. Each option par- 
ticipates in every swing of the price 
pendulum so that no increment in value 
is missed by holding deferred months, 
while a distinct advantage accrues from 
the longer time available, within which 
to gain the fullest benefit of an extended 
upward movement before it becomes 
necessary to liquidate. 


Mention has been made of certain de- 
terminable conditions which influence 
the movements of the cotton market. 
Going more fully into this subject, it is 
found that the United States govern- 
ment has developed a highly-organized 
machinery for collecting accurate in- 
formation about cotton, utilizing the 
Department of Agriculture and the Cen- 
sus Bureau for this purpose. The De- 
artment of Agriculture publishes a se- 
ries of valuable reports on the crop. 
Beginning with the planting season, it 
issues weather bulletins each week, 
which describe in detail climatic condi- 
tions in the cotton belt during the pre- 
ceding seven days. Temperature, hu- 
midity and similar useful data are col- 
lated for the enlightenment of the trade. 
Later in the season these weather re- 
ports are supplemented by condition re- 
ports, published once a month, and 
measuring in percentage the progress of 
the cotton plant during the growing 
period. The department further issues 
a report each July giving the acreage 
planted to cotton. In the Fall the Cen- 
sus Bureau publishes a series of month- 
ly reports on the quantity of cotton 
ginned. These reports are accurate in- 
dices of the yield. They are supple- 
mented each December by a government 
estimate of the total crop, which is rec- 
ognized as authoritative. 

Besides keeping the trade informed as 
to supply, the government issues a series 
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of statistical reports on consumption. 
These show the quantity of cotton in 
warehouses at stated times and also the 
supply in the hands of spinners together 
with the number of active spindles. Nor 
do these complete the statistical infor- 
mation available to the investor in cot- 
ton futures, for the two large future 
markets, the New York and the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchanges, gather and 
publish weekly reports on supply and 
distribution of cotton. 

The elaborate services of the Govern- 
ment and the exchanges are of inesti- 
mable value in stabilizing the future 
markets and preventing wild fluctua- 
tions in prices. Just as publicity has 
rendered infinitely more difficult the 
manipulation of stocks by unscrupulous 


The next article of this series will appear in an early issue. 
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men, so has the widespreaed knowledge 
disseminated by the agencies mentioned 
regarding cotton done much to protect 
the public as well as the trade from the 
machinations of manipulators. Broadly 
speaking, the market responds to the 
successive developments of each season 
as reflected in the report mentioned. 
With so much data at hand the risks of 
operations are reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible minimum. Nevertheless, specula- 
tion is far from an exact science, and 
individual judgment plays a vital part 
in determining success or failure of cot- 
ton contract operations just as it does in 
every other venture. Professional op- 
erators understand this perfectly well 
and part of their stock in trade is to dig 
pitfalls in the path of inexperienced out- 
siders. 


It will show 


how to study the market and when to buy cotton. 


How the Odd-Lot Wheat Trader Can Make Money 


Do Not Base Commitments on Momentary Enthusiasm 
By JULIUS J. STRASBURGER 


HE novice in the wheat market 
often has a credit item to post in 
his note book after his first ven- 
ture. This is not wholly fate 

nor the artful work of Satan, but merely 
the evolution of the theory of specula- 
tion. Research shows that the market 
can be “guessed” correctly seventy per 
cent. of the time, yet profits are not lifted 
from the pits with that proportionate 
ease. 

The difficulty lies in emerging from 
the market at the proper moment rather 
than in entering it at the opportune time. 
It seems a pity that one possessed of suf- 
ficient ability to choose an advantageous 
position in the market seven times out of 
ten attempts should discover at the con- 
clusion of this series of operations that 
his exchequer has suffered. Trades, 
showing relatively small profits, are anx- 
iously closed while other transactions, 
exhibiting losses, are permitted to remain 
open until successive marginal calls cor- 
rode the nerves of the “bull” or “bear” 
until finally a heavy loss has been regis- 
tered. 

The intelligent application of “stop- 





loss orders” and adherence to a conserva- 
tive trading plan cannot be practiced to 
excess. One must be careful, however, 
not to abuse the principle of these stop- 
orders which really are a guarantee 
against fading profits and growing losses. 
An instance of the misuse of such pro- 
tection instructions was cited recently 
when an operator purchased 10,000 
bushels of May wheat in the Chicago 
market and simultaneously placed a stop- 
loss order 4c. under his purchase price. 
A few minutes after the order to buy had 
been given the broker ominously strolled 
toward his customer holding a yellow slip 
of paper in his right hand and another 
in his left. It developed that one mem- 
orandum was the report on the purchase 
of the 10,000 bushels of wheat and the 
other told that the stop-loss order had 
also been filled. 

There are surprisingly few in the 
wheat trade who are disposed to average 
extensively on their commitments. The 
method requires patience and a majority 
of us are impetuous. In various cases, 


the averaging process is foreign to the 
operator, yet it has been followed by 

















the most successful students of the specu- 
lative markets. Instead of buying 20,- 
000, 100,000 or 1,000,000 bushels on the 
spur of the moment, the policy of many 
of the big and shrewd “professionals” is 
to accumulate their wheat contracts on 
a declining scale of prices or if their at- 
titude is bearish, to place their “short” 
lines on a rising scale of values. 

The smaller wheat trader can also avail 
himself of this advantage. Perhaps it is 
not generally known that a broad market 
for odd-lots of wheat obtains at various 
Exchanges. Ifa trader is of the opinion 
that the purchase or sale of a 5,000 bushel 
contract is too strenuous, he may commit 
himself with as low as a 1,000 bushel 
contract. Obviously, nobody is deprived 
of the opportunity for gradually taking a 
position on the long or short side of the 
market and while at times, larger profits 
are precluded because of this policy, it 
really vindicates itself after a thorough 
test. 

Not long ago a gentleman rushed into 
the Exchange and in excited fashion 
made it known that he desired to buy 
wheat. He was imbued with the idea 
that with the European war raging, grain 
prices must rise without interruption. 
In the course of a few moments, the 
stranger was introduced to a broker who 
listened with silent assent to the vehement 
claims of this newcomer, bearing on the 
chances of a big rise in the list. As soon 
as the would-be prophet was pacified, he 
confided to his friend, the broker, that 
he had $75 and only wanted an addi- 
tional $25 so that he could have his teeth 
fixed. An order was duly placed to buy 
5,000 bushels of wheat at the “market” 
and at the end of the day, there was no 
appreciable change in the price. The 
next morning, there was a slump of about 
two cents a bushel—really an inconse- 
quental fluctuation in these war markets 
—and the new account was liquidated. 
Whether the man has managed to give 
his molars proper attention is not known, 
but as the market for wheat rose nearly 
ten cents a bushel in the ensuing two 
days, one of the possible benefits from a 
scale-down-buying plan was vividly il- 
lustrated. 

It is everywhere conceded that the 
speculator in wheat receives fairer treat- 
ment at present than ever before in the 
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history of the market. There was a time, 
not so long ago, wheh a stand might have 
been assumed in the market and with the 
customary unwinding of the supply and 
demand situation, it would develop that 
the attitude of the trader or group of 
traders was justified, but that neverthe- 
less, instead of profits accruing, severe 
losses were met by these individuals. 
The paradox was easily explained. A 
more powerful set of traders, with facili- 
ties at hand, chief of which was an 
abundant supply of money, resorted to 
manipulation of. the market and by their 
strength and temerity exerted in one di- 
rection or another, often succeeded in 
nullifying the effect of legitimate market 
influences until opponents were cowed 
and beaten. 


The contingency of manipulation does 
not have to be seriously reckoned with 
today. “Big fellows” in the markets are 
exceedingly scrupulous. Federal investi- 
gations are feared by them and detri- 
mental publicity is always threatening. 
Furthermore, every Exchange in the 
country has enacted fresh rules and regu- 
lations governing trading, indicating a 
fairer spirit and protection for the out- 
sider. 


Unpleasant situations can frequently 
be avoided by the operator, himself. Ex- 
cept in rare instances, it has not been 
counseled nor found judicious to remain 
long or short of an option during its 
expiring days. You are pitting your 
own strength against that of an unknown 
adversary by so doing, and as a rule, 
your opponent—for there must be a 
long for each short—is not an outsider, 
for the ordinary commission house trader 
does not remain involved in a contract 
to see the curtain descend on it. 


In accordance with this reasoning 
there is a constant dwindling of interest 
in the Chicago May delivery. That op- 
tion bore the brunt of the recent great 
speculation but after the end of April, a 
trader has to be prepared to sell his con- 
tract at a moment’s notice or pay for the 
quantity of wheat specified in his “long” 
contract. The position of a short can 
be maintained until virtually the ‘last 
trading day in May, but it is inconceiv- 
able that one would hold to such a posi- 
tion this season with an actual scarcity 
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of cash wheat in the country and hungry 
foreigners standing ready to pay for 
practically all the wheat delivered to 
them next month. 

The July contract at Chicago is also 
a treacherous affair this year. If rains 
visit and delay the new crop harvest and 
people abroad continue to eagerly take 
our wheat, there could be a rise of re- 
markable proportions. A big demand 
might come from our own millers or a 
sudden severe crop scare might be thrust 
upon the trade. On the other hand, the 
war may end before July or the Darda- 
nelles be forced, or the harvest be im- 
mense and early, or the demand be dis- 
appointing. Any of these last-named 
factors, upon materialization, should 
cause the premium of the July option 
over the September to narrow decidedly. 
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But the September contract is not sur- 
rounded with so many uncertainties. 
The foundation has been laid for a crop 
in North America of perhaps more than 
1,100,000,000 bushels which, in turn, 
suggests an exportable surplus of close 
to 450,000,000 bushels from the United 
States and Canada alone. The movement 
from the farms will be heavy during the 
summer and autumn, increasing as the 
weeks roll by, and if the crops of the 
world are not ample to supply the de- 
mand, the second scarcity in two sea- 
sons cannot be expected to be discounted 
or keenly felt until almost a year hence. 
September wheat values should suffer 
under the weight of this crop movement 
and sporadic crop losses in this hemi- 
sphere are not apt to effectively hold the 
market. 
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History of Modern Banks of Issue. By 
Chas. A. Conant, former member of Com- 
mission on International Exchange, Member 
Societe d’Economie Politique de France, 
etc.; Author of “Principles of Money and 
Banking,” “Wall Street and the Country,” 
etc. ifth edition, revised and enlarged, 
with new chapters on the Federal Reserve 
Act and the banks in the European War. 
783 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price 
yea or sale by THe Macazine or WALL 

TREET. 


With the new chapters, bringing the work 
quite up-to-date, it is a book of first im- 
= to any student of banks and their 

istory. This work has been before the 
public for almost 20 years. It is unneces- 
sary to eulogize it for its reputation is in- 
ternational and well established. 


War and Lombard Street. By Hartley 
Withers. 171 pages, with tables. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Price $1.25. For sale by THe 
MaGazine oF WALL STREET. 


Gives an accurate outline of the financial 
happenings in London during last July and 
st. The writer is a recognized expert 
in his subject. He has produced a vivid pen 
picture of the crisis resulting from the decla- 
ration of war and its effect on the public 
mind. He describes in detail the steps taken 
by the Government to meet the extraordin- 
ary financial and commercial conditions and, 
in this connection, gives a definition of the 
Moratorium, 


The popular fear of gold exports, the re- 
sultant hoarding, the feverish bank rate, 
the action of the joint stock banks to meet 
the emergency are well described; and the 
subsequent arousal of public confidence 
gives, in the opinion of the writer, striking 








nega to the financial strength of Lon- 
on. . 


Standardizing the Dollar. By Professor 
Irving Fisher, author of “Why is the Dol- 
lar Shrinking?” etc. The author shows 
how a standardization of the monetary 
units would prove a remedy for the finan- 
cial crisis from which society periodically 
suffers. Price $1.35 postpaid. 


The Audacious War. By C. W. Barron, 
192 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. Price 
$1.10 postpaid. For sale by THe Macazine 
or WALL STREET. 

An entertaining book of uncommon type 
by one of the most indefatigable men on 
earth. Anyone who knows the writer knows 
how fitted he is to tell a story of current 
events. 

The topsy-turvydom of economic, finan- 
cial, and commercial structures in Europe 
and the gradual re-erection of their scat- 
tered blocks; the bedlam of London with 
the squalling kings of finance and industry, 
reduced by near panic to a condition of 
infantility, and having their cries hushed 
and their terrors soothed by the resource 
and placidity of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, make a situation having a singular 
oe to a man of Mr. Barron’s volcanic 
sou 


Elements of Foreign Exchange. By 
Franklin Escher, former editor of “Invest- 
ments.” This book covers its subject in 
such a way that a man who knows little or 
nothing about foreign exchange could pick 
up the book and in a few hours get a clear 
understanding of the causes which affect 
the movement of foreign exchanges, its in- 
fluence upon the money and security mar- 
kets, etc. Price $1.10 postpaid. 
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RAILROADS: 
Finance and Organization 


By William Z. Ripley, PA.D., Professor of 
Economics in Harvard University. (Author of 
Railroads: Rates and Regulation.) With 
19 Maps and 20 Diagrams. vo. 
Explains the different methods 
used by railroads in financing their 
needs. Gives a complete history of 
railroad finance. The reader of this 
work will have an able grasp of the 
situation. Should be read by every 
investor, railroad stock or bond 
holder and be in the library of all 

banks and brokerage offices. 


Price $3.10 postpaid 
Fer Sale by 
The Magazine of Wall Street 
Book Dept. 


42 Broadway New Yerk 








NOW READY 


MINING COSTS OF 
THE WORLD 


By Edmond Norton Shianer, ., BM. 
and H. Rebinson Plate, Mining . 


Gives the production costs and op- 
erating data of about 325 of the principal 
metal mines of the world. It is the first 
book to cover the field in such an ex- 
tensive manner. 

It contains a thorough compilation of 
operating results taken from the annual 
reports of mining companies and other 
reliable sources. 

It ig an invaluable reference work for 
Engineers, Managers, Superintendents, 
Operators and Students; affording as it 
does, cost data on the principal mining 
districts of the world. It is also of as- 
sistance as a basis of comparison be- 
tween different sections. 

The data cover a period of two to 
four years and are arranged in brief, 
convenient form. 

400 pages, 5 x 7%, flexible leather, 9 
maps, $5.00 net, postpaid. 

For sale by 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
42 Broadway, New York 
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A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway, New York 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 


Buffalo Londoa 












tions. either. way. with your .cost. limited to the 
dollar. Write for Descriptive booklet and price list. 


WM. H. HERBST 


Broker in Puts and Calls Guaranteed by Members of 
the N. Y¥. Stock Exchange. 


20 Bread St. N. Y. City Estab. 18983 











A Year’s Supply of lavestments 


There is a particular incentive for the 
purchase of the best type of American 
stocks at a time when prices are low and 
the rate of investment return high. 

The Partial Payment Plan enables you 
to take your supply of ready cash, esti- 
mate your saving capacity for the coming 
year, and buy on the purchasing power 
of the combination—at the prevailing rea- 
sonable prices. 

You can lay out your savings program 
and put in a year's investment supply now. 


Send for Booklet 12—“Partial Payment Pian.” 


John Muir& (0 


SPECIALISTS 


MAIN .OFFICR, 74 BROADWA®N, N. Y. 
424 St: & B’way—Longacre Blig., N. Y. 





ASK US TO SEND SAMPLE COPIES TO YOUR FRIENDS. 
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A single issue of The Delivery, Transfer : and 
Magazine of Wall 
value to you—but and Bonds 
you will never know Avvesy esetéh pambbiet for in- 
its full value nor vestors, covering the rules ag 8 
° Registration; Assignment; As- 
its true helpfulness signments by” corporations or as- 
until you arrange to a alainionnanel ; by execu- 
: ve each seid registration and comes — 
regularly. Errors; Lost cortifiontes ; . Special 
Dollars = regulations; New Yo 
ergs ‘mele Stock Exchange rules for deliv. 
Special Offer.—Th scription its; Forms o 
next eight issues by ocknowledgihents and itions. 
mail for a dollar bill. All these rules should be under- 
stood by the investor, and they 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL are here given in a simple and con- 
densed form. 
STREET 
Suite 549 ;' Price 25 cents postpaid. 
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Profitable Reading 


These Four Books Have Earned.a Place in 
Your Investment Library 


What an Investor Ought to Know. By Frederick Lownhaupt. Cloth 
bound, 160 PP. $1.06 delivered ; an explanation of the basic principles of bond 
investment that will clear much uncertainty from the investors’ minds. 

Investing for Profit. By G. C. Selden. Cloth bound, 170 pp., with dia- 
grams, $1.06 delivered; showing how investments in stocks and bonds can be 
made to return reasonable pro ts, as well as interest. 

Fourteen Methods of in the Stock Market. Leather bound, 
ae hee 160 pp., with diagrams, $1.04 delivered, which is “short” on theory 

and “long” on experience, giving the tried and tested methods used by var 
ous experts in their market operations. 

Studies in Tape Reading. By Richard D. Wyckoff. Leather bound, 192 
Pp., $3.06 delivered an explanation of the methods employed by scientific 
tape readers in judging the stock market. 
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Address Dept. B 
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New York City 








EIGHT ISSUES OF THIS MAGAZINE BY MAIL FOR $1.00. 
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Do you know 


Why the S. S. Kresge Co. and F. 
W. Woolworth Company are free 
from war influences? Upon what their 
remarkable stability is based? 
Upon what their possibilities for 
future growth are dependent? 


The questions are gone into fully in our current circular on S. S. 
Kresge Co. and F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Ask for Circular M2. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO. 
7 Wall Street, New York City Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 




















UNITED STATES PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 


6% Collateral Lien Gold Notes 


Due April Ist, 1918 


Authorized and Outstanding, $1,200,000. 
The following are some of the salient features of this issue: 


1—Only funded debt of Company. 

2—A FIRST LIEN—through deposit of Bonds, Stocks and Notes on-valuable Public 
Utility Properties to the amount of over 80% of the amount of this issue in addition 
to the pledge of a large amount of other collateral. 


3—Value of property shows an equity of 100% over this issue. 
4—Net earnings over 3% times interest on these notes. 


5—Properties in growing communities, showing average increase in population in ten 
years of 47%. All communities, with one exception, served without competition, 


Price to yield over 6%. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR W 20 ON REQUEST. 


GEO. H. BURR & CO. 


Investment Bankers 


14 Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE CHICAGO 
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About the Next Number 


The next number of The Magazine of Wall Street, dated May 1, will 
be, we confidently expect, one of the richest and meatiest we have ever 
published. It will be replete with timely, money-making ideas and sugges- 
tions for the investor, the trader and the speculator. 


Everybody wants to know the best “buy.” In this issue will appear 


The Bargain Indicator 


which tabulates the best purchases in the railroad and industrial lists in the 
order of desirability. Taking earnings for the last fiscal year reported, the 
yield on the present dividend is computed. Surplus available for dividend 
for seven years is also given. As an example of the actual value of the 
Bargain Indicator, we point to General Motors and Bethlehem Steel issues, 
which stood at the top of the industrial column for many months. Every- 
body knows the tremendous advances these issues have sustained recently. 
The Bargain Indicator searched them out when they were bargains. 


Mr. R. D. Wyckoff continues. his series on 


Appraising Your Low-Priced Stocks 


in which he gives definite valuations of certain low priced issues. In this 
series Mr. Wyckoff is adding to his reputation as a keen and careful analyst 
of values. 

Following up the article on United Cigar Stores and United Profit 
Sharing in this issue, Mr. William T. Connors tells us of the past record 
and looks into the future of the 


Riker-Hegeman Stocks 


What does the new management mean for this corporation? Will it be of 
the same remarkable efficiency as the old? Mr. nnors discusses these 
questions with an eye to their market effect. 

The helpful series on mining stocks is continued by Mr. Arthur Prill, who 
writes on 


“Buying Stock in a Prospect’ 


Letters from subscribers say that there is more real, money-saving 
advice in this series than in any mining stock articles ever written. For 
genuine unbiased man-to-man straight talk nothing like these articles is 
published anywhere. 

Other special articles include a continuation of Mr. Paul Clay’s Series 
on American Business and the Great War, What’s in Bethlehem Steel? 
An Analysis of Present Market Conditions, and all the regular departments. 

Altogether this next issue promises to be one of the best we have ever 
published. Place your order with your newsdealer now, or better yet, 
send us a dollar bill and your address and we will mail you the next eight 
issues. 
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The Raleigh 
Hotel 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
rath St. & Pennsylvania Avenue 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


The Modern Fireproof Hotel 
of the Nation’s Capital 


E. L. WESTON, Manager. 











How To mae ast Business 
And Investment Conditions 


By Frank Crowell 


Here is a book in which a successful 
man of thirty years’ experience explains 
in simple, straightforward language the 
principles and methods by which he suc- 
ceeded in business and in investment. 


For the man of moderate capital, it is in- 
valuable; and no investor who wishes 
to understand the effect of present con- 


ditions on future business should be 
without it. 


It analyzes yeer by year the period from 


one great business panic to the next, 
doulee not only the plain indications 
that forecast the future conditions of 
business and investments, but also the 
causes underneath these indications. 


While present edition lasts—$1.06 post- 
ey bound in ornamental 
clot 


Why not order YOUR COPY today? 
The Magazine of Wall Street | 
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‘‘The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’’ 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Cotton Booklet. 
Wheat Booklet. 
Coffee Booklet. 

30 Years of Cotton. 


Renskorf, Lyon & Co., 33 New St., N. Y. 





Odd Lots for Investment. 

A Suggestion to Investors. 
The Working Dollar. 

Money Talks. 

Buying and Selling Foresight. 
Investors’ Pocket Manual. 


Chisholm & Chapman, 75 Broadway, 
N.Y. 





Spot News from the Cotton Belt, a bulletin 
service of cotton news. 


Johnston Storm & Co., 
27 William St., New York. 





Prosperity Booklet. 

Wagner 1915 Crop Booklet. 
Private Code. 

Quarterly Grain Statistics. 

Daily Or Weekly Wagner Letter. 
Monthly Security Statistics. 


E. W. Wagner & Co., 
98-99-100 Board of Trade, Chicago. 





The Odd Lot. 

Investors’ Pocket Manual. 
Partial Payments. 
Weekly Market Letter. 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York. 


Letter on S. S. Kresge and F. W. Wool- 
worth Companies (WS1). 


Charles E. Merrill & Co., 7 Wall Street. 


The Partial Payment Plan. 
Odd Lot Trading. 

Odd Lot Investment. 

$100 Bonds. 

The Odd Lot Review. 


John Muir & Co., 74 Broadway, New 
York. 
“How to Buy Bonds on the Partial Pay- 
ment Plan.” 
Beyer & Co., 55 Wall St., New York. | 




















OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES ANY BOOK 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


of THe Macazine or Watt Srreet, published 
fortnightly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 
1915. Required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Name of Editor: Richard D. Wyckoff, 42 
Broadway, New York. 

Managing Editor: Arthur Prill, 42 Broadway, 
New York. 

Business Manager: John M. Torr, 42 Broad- 
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Publisher: The Ticker Publishing Co. (a cor- 
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Owners: Stockholders holding 1 per cent. or 
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Broadway, New York; C. G. Wyckoff, 456 River- 
side Drive, New York. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
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Arthur Prill, 
Managing Editor. 
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this 30th day of March, 1915. 
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THE TREND LETTER, 
published by the Magazine 
of Wall Street, gives the 
general trend of the stock 
market from week to 
week. 


Special letters are issued 
on important market 
changes, in addition to 
the regular Thursday 


letter, and code wire service 
places distant subscribers on an 
equal basis with those in New 
York City. 


Explicit instructions for pur- 
chases and sales are given for 
those who desire to follow such 
instructions; or the letter may 
be used as an aid to the judg- 
ment of the trader or investor. 


The Trend Letter advices are 
based upon a scientific study of 
the transactions as they ek fe 
on the tape, and itlis backed by 
the experience of men who have 
made a life study of the stock 
market. 


The best proof of its value lies 
in the fact that many of our sub- 
scribers have been with us con- 
tinually since the service was 
inaugurated. 

Write for pamphlet giving full particulars ' 


The Magazine of Wall Street, 
42 Broadway, ane 7" New York City 
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A Course 
of 


Investing for Interest and Profit 


HomeReading ~<. 
A Money-Making Investment 


A Few Hours’ Time Weekly Can Be Made to Yield You Many Dollars for Years to Come 
—=— 








nd that .is 


if you KNOW eno 


of reading a week for the average person. 
This reading is carefully laid out in a 
systematic course, beginning with the sim- 
pler and more general principles. and. grad- 
ually leading up to the practical business of 
interest-earning and. profit-making. 

The Course is divided into “quarters,” 
consisting of 12 or 13 lessons each. After 
the lessons for each quarter have been 
completed, we send you a series of “test 
questions” for a review. Your answers to 
these questions will be very carefully exam- 
ined to see whether you have acquired a 
real understanding of the subject. We 
point out your errors and explain by letter 
or tell you where to.find what you need in 
the text-books. 

We send 11 text-books and 7 bound vol- 
umes of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET. In the lessons we-select for you 


s 


Sa will 
4 


sine Sg 
ot Wall Street, NOs 
42 Broadway, Ne 
New Yerk. vw tin 
Please furnish me with & + 
full particulars regarding ¢ 
“Course of Home NS 
2° .S 


that sum. 
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aptitude is required. No extraordin 
KNOWLED 


ugh. 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET now offers a Special Course of 
Home Reading, consisting of fifty lessons, each planned to require about two evenings 


HERE is no mystery about the Business of Investment. 
necessa 





XN conscientious and scholarly handlin 

be given the benefit of t 

Xe, Perts. Our special effort will be to make the Course of PRACTICAL 
< VALUE. 


“ye THE ‘MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


No special talent or 


ary facilities are needed. But one thing IS 
GE. 


You can make: profitable investments 


the articles to be read in connection with 
the various text-books, and the additional 
_— they shed is simply invaluable. We 
also send you separate copies of the maga- 
zine from earlier volumes, now exhausted, 
containing articles of special importance. 
These can be: obtained IN NO OTHER 
WAY, as our supply of them is too lim- 
ited for ordinary sale. 

Text-books used are clear and interest- 
ing. The 50 lessons lay out the reading for 
you in such a logical course of develop- 
ment that few difficulties will be encoun- 
tered. 

You can take up the lessons as rapidly 
or as slowly as you desire. If you devote 
all your evenings to the reading, you should 
finish in about three months. We allow 
you three years’ time, if needed, to finish 
the Course. 


x Mr. G. C.,Selden, well known to most of our readers as the Associate Editor of 
‘ this magazine, and the author of various financial and investment works, will have 
«general supervision of the instruction in this Course, which insures the careful, 


of all lessons and questions. The student 
ideas and) advice of numerous other ex- 


When _the Course is completed we award.you a “Certificate of Profi- 
ciency,” showing what you have done. 
investment business will find-our certificate of value to them in get- 


sitions. 
athe price of the Course, including the SO lessons, all the text- 
books mentioned above, the four “quarterly” tests, and answers 
to. all. inquiries, is 
x cluded, at catalogue prices, is considerably more than half 
There are no extra: charges of any kind. 


Young men seeking to enter the 


$50,00.:The regular value of the books in- 
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records of great a 


COMBINED STOCKS mx Tis avenace 1913 


A FULL SET SHOULD BE IN EVERY 





STOCK MARKET GRAPHICS 


_ We are prepared to furnish convenient graphic records, or charts, showing daily range of 
prices and daily volume of transactions for active stocks separately, also for the various 
combined averages sts mee used by stock traders. Students of the market will find these 
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ti tein occa wine Aid Jan. 1, 1912, to date ; Blue prints, size 84x 
Amalgamated Copper ........... Oct. 1, 1912, “ rz in, suitable for fil- | sue25e 
STs dient otiese sonannans es . 8 « ing in an ordinary ~ 
Union Pacific ............. .... « « « | folder or leather bin- | ™ 
lo, 6 i eteestetnesshoesisanes e 8 6: | Seeks Ey SS 
*" Special average of 5 active stocks “  “ “ and low daily quota- | tm 4 
: tions and volume of sheets 
N. Y. Times 25 industrials...... - “ ° sales. Daily sales also wld at 
N. Y. Times oe epee a: “ sag stated numerically. 3 con 
N. Y. Times 50 combined stocks.Jan. 1, 1911, “ months to a sheet. 
U. S. STEEL. Blue prints, size 11 x 28 in. Two years to a sheet. Showing 1.00 
Ne.2 high and low daily quotations and volume of sales, also net earnings and un- hin 6 bu 
filled tonnage. 1910-1911, 1912-1913, 1914-1915, etc. ow cet 
N. Y. TIMES 50 COMBINED STOCKS. Blue prints, size 1x x 28 in. One|... 1.00 
No.3 year toa sheet. Showing high and low daily quotations and sales. 1911, 1912, |"™"** 
1913, 1914, etc. ou cnet 
20 RAILROAD AND 12 INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. Blue print, size 11 x 21 
Ne.4 in. Showing high and low monthly averages and volume of sales from Janu- 50 cent 
ary 1, 1897, to date of order. " 
U. S. STEEL. Blue prints, size 11 x 28 in. One year to a sheet. Showing |... $1.00 
Ne.5 high and low daily quotations and sales; also net earnings and unfilled ton- 
nage. 1913, 1914, ete. ow ans 
No.6 READING. Blue prints, size 11 x 28 in. One year to a sheet. Showing | rie $1.00 
*” high and low daily quotations and volume of sales. 1913, 1914, etc. | per sheet 
Blue print, size 11 x 102 in. Showing each movement of the stock market 
from January 1, 1911, to July 31, 1914, as indicated by the N. Y. Times 50 a 
stock average: the average money rate: total number shares traded in during $4.00 
No.7 each move is indicated numerically. This sheet is also suitable as a form 
upon which may be indicated data of any character desired. 
Blue prints, size 11 x 28 in., which attach continuously to the above, pieced Price 
bringing same up to date. $ 1.00 ted 
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BOOKS YOU NEED 


Recent Works on Finance, 
Business, Railroads, Etc. 


Honest Business. By Amos Kidder 
Fiske, A. M. On the right conduct for 
organization of Capital and Labor. A 
clear statement of essential conditions 
underlying business organizafféns. The 
author, who has had wide experience 
with business problems, explains the na- 
ture of business, the use of money and 
credit, the meaning of wages, profits and 
prices, etc. Price $1.35 postpaid. 

The Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan. 
~ | Carl Hov ¢ personal history 
of J. Pierpont Morgan—the story of his 
life and achievements. The record of 
fact is enlivened by anecdote, personalia 
and first hand, inside information—much 
never before published. Full attention 
— to the battles with Jay Gould over 

ie, the creation of the Steel Trust, the 
new birth of railroads under his hand 
and other intensely interesting episodes. 
Price $2.65 postpaid. 


Money and Banking. By John Thom 
Holdsworth, Ph. D., Dean of the School 
of Economics and Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Finance, University of Pitts- 
burgh. Presu Ss no previous knowl- 
edge of the subject on the part of the 
reader, yet when the book has been cov- 
ered, he will have a good practical 
knowledge of Money, Credits and Bank- 
ing. Numerous charts and diagrams and 
illustrations of notes, drafts, foreign 
bills of exchange, letters of credit, etc. 
A text book in finance that is practical, 
comprehensive, clear, concise and up-to- 
date. Price $2.16 postpaid. 

Why Is the Dollar Shrinking? By Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, author of “Stand- 
ardardizing the Dollar.” Should be read 
by student of finance and econo- 

mics. Price $1.35 postpaid. 





The Value of Organized ae me By 
Harrison H. Brace. onsiders in a 
spirit of fairness the much controverted 
question of the value of organized spec- 
ulation. Written in popular style. A 
masterly handling of an important sub- 
ject. Contains valuable price tables. 
Price $1.60 postpaid. 


Corporations and the State. By Hon. 
Theodore E. Burton, U. S. Senator from 
Ohio. Discusses the political, social and 
economic conditions which have caused 
the growth of corporations, and points 
out the relations which exist or should 
exist between corporations and the state. 
Chapters on the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil and American 
Tobacco cases. Price $1.35 postpaid. 


> ~*~ and Industrial Efficiency. 

y Professor Hugo Munsterberg of 
Harvard University. This book will be 
of unique helpfulness to all who are in- 
terested in manufacturing and transpor- 
tation and in the management of busi- 
ness enterprises. The author’s latest 
important contribution to the practical 
application of psychological experi- 
ments to the problems of every-day 
life. Price $1.60 postpaid. 


Economics of Interurban Railways. By 


Louis E. Fischer, Consulting Engineer, 
St. Louis, Mo. A discussion of the 
principles and factors determining prob- 
able profits from interurban electric 
lines. It is the first book to give actual 
and proven data showing the results of 
electric line developments in the United 
States. Of value to promoters, builders 
and executives of new lines as well as 
to investors and bond companies. Price 
$1.60 postpaid. 
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The POSTAL Saves You Money 
and Safeguards Your Health 


geen palelengg people throughout the SOSTAL EF BuLuNt 
country arrange policies in the POSTAL ce 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY because, 
first, it supplies sound legal-reserve protection 
at low net cost and, second, because it performs 
an important service in health-conservation for 





its policyholders. 


The Company dispenses with agents; it deals direct 
with the public, and policyholders save, and may deduct 
from their first premium (monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annual or annual), @ guaranteed commission-dividend cor- 
responding to what other companies pay their agents 
less a moderate advertising charge. 

In subsequent years, POSTAL LIFE policyholders can 
deduct the agent’s renewal- commission of 7%% as paid; 
also an oOffice-expense saving of 2% up the 





Annual %H Guaranteed 


Dividend of LY in the Policy 


Beginaing at the close of the second year, the Com- Company, thus detecting incipient disease in time to 
pany also apportions and pays the usual contingent check or cure it. 
dividends that other companies pay. By doing business through the mails—direct—it 

Furthermore the Company's Health Bureau performs not only effects important savings for policyholders, 
an important service in health-conservation by but also brings the benefits of insurance-protection 
issuing Health Bulletins for the benefit of its policy- and health-conservation to the remotest sections 
holders and by granting to those who desire, one of the country, thus performing a public service 
medical examination each year at the expense of the akin to rural free delivery and the parcel post. 


For the reasons here stated and others, the POSTAL 
STRONG POSTAL POINTS LIFE is justly designated **The Company of Conser- 
First: Standard policy re vation’’—of money and of health, 


perces, Bee pease - Write at once and find out the exact sum the Company 
cm ct shan "345 00 000 will save you at your age on any standard form of con 
: tract— Whole-Life, Limited-Payment Life, Endowment, 


Socent; GAR-tine meee se Joint-Life, Industrial, or on a Monthiy-Income Policy. 


ternal or assessment Call at the office or write for full officiel information. Simply 
ee oe we Mail me insurance-particulars 
the State Ingurance De- as per advertisement in 
—- THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


Pourth: DQausehec under 7 
strict State vequtrements In your letter be sure to give: 


and subject to the United 1 f 

States postal authorities tow full name 2 Your occupation 3. The exact date of your birth 
Fifth: High medical stand- No agent will be sent tovisit you. The POSTAL LIFE employs 
ards in the selection of no agents. You get the benefit of the agent's commission because 
risks you deal direct. 

Sixth: Policyhoidere’ 

Heaith Bureau arranges POSTAL I IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
one free medical examina- : 

tion each year if desired. Ww. R. Matons, resident 


S7 Liberty Street, New York 

















